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The High-Water Mark in Colorful, Panoramic Historical Fiction 


4s reached 


the new novel 


Queen Calafia 


VICENTE BLASCO IBANZ 
Author of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” Blood and Sand,” etc. 


$2.00 


An enthralling historical pageant unfolds itself in the pages of this brilliant romance. The fascinating 
chronicle ranges from the medieval legend which is said to have given to California its name, through the 
tale of the Saint of the Castanets and down to a vivid, illuminating appreciation of California of to-day. The 
story ends as it begins in Madrid, and its delicate, exquisite modern love story blends with its beautiful back- 


grounds into the most absorbing romance yet written by this famous Spaniard. 


OTHER NEW FICTION 


The Fox’s Paw 
By RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA. 


Senor de Ayala is held by many 
critics to be the most gifted of the pres- 
ent-day literary novelists of Spain, and 
“The Fox’s Paw” as his most import- 
ant work. It is a searching analysis of 
what the author sees in the life of a 
young Spanish gentleman. If you wish 
to keep abreast of modern Spanish lit- 
erature or of social conditions in Spain 
it is a book which must be reckoned 
with. Published Sept. 20. $2.00 


The Widow’s House 

By KATHLEEN COYLE 
A penetrating story, exquisitely writ- 
ten, showing perfect comprehension of 
the inner passionate conflict in the 
heart of a good woman and as fine 
comprehension of the passion of youth 
for its own kind. $2.00 


Woodsmoke 


By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Who is credited by John Masefield 
with “the most gifted, most inceresting 
and most beautiful mind among the 
younger men now writing English.” 
Hugh Walpole and others have rated 
him second only to Conrad. $2.00 


Isle of Thorns 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Author of “Joanna Godden.” 
Two men, two kinds of love, and a 
girl who desired both. $2.00 





JUST PUBLISHED 


The French Revolution in 
English History 

By PHILIP ANTHONY BROWN 

The Atheneum: “A work which is 
singularly sure-footed and delicate, the 
picture of an age of storms by a man 
who could respond to appeals of more 
than one kind and was master of him- 
self amid them all.” Just ready 


The Mongol in Our Midst 
By F. G, CROOKSHANK 


Not only demolishes the contentions 
of the supporters of the theory of 
“Nordic” superiority, but carries the 
war into the enemy’s country with a 
vengeance, $1.50 


The Collapse of Central 
Europe 
By KARL FRIEDRICH NOWAK 


Profoundly important and pro- 
foundly interesting. $8.00 


Salvaging of American 
Girlhood 


By ISABEL DAVENPORT, Ph.D. 


A pioneer endeavor to base the spe- 
cial education of girls on a scientific 
normal psychology. $3.90 


Aksakov’s Chronicles of a 
Russian Family 
Translated by Prince D. S. MIRSKY 


The latest issue of the Broadway 
Translations. $5.00 





Publication date Sept. 20. 
$2.00. 


IN PREPARATION 
My Brother’s Face 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKER]JI 


Author of “Caste and Outcast.” 

The account of what a Brahman 
who had become an American found 
when he revisited his birthplace. 


In press 


My Duel with the 
Vatican 


By ALFRED LOISY 


The poignant record of a scholarly 
Frenchman’s tragic effort to reconcile 
his life’s great loyalties—to his church 
and to his sense of historic truth. 

Probably $5.00 


Carlyle to the French 
Revolution 


By DAVID A. WILSON 


A continuation of the important 
biography begun in “Carlyle Till 
Marriage.” Probably $6.00 


Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


At once the biography of a great 
man and the story of the advancemer* 
and achievements of American labor. 


Two volumes. In press. 


Of All the Red-Blooded Adventurous Heroes of Fiction None Surpasses 


Thomas the Lambkin 


Translated from the French by Leo Ongley 


The greatest romantic novelist of the present day in France, author of that blood-chilling feat of scientific imagina- 
tion, “The House of the Secret,” has turned in this novel to the superbly vivid presentation of a unique character. The 
story of the development of the character of “Thomas the Lambkin,” facetiously so-called from his ferocity when an- 
gered, will appeal to all readers among men and women who are not averse to seeing life as it was lived in that mar- 


By CLAUDE FARRERE 


vellous period when pirates and buccaneers were the scourge of the Caribbean. Publication date Sept. 27. 


$2.00 








These books can be bought through any bookstore; or if not, then direct from 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Week 


MPORTANT events took place in Europe dur- 
ing the first week’s meeting of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations; and it is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that the newspaper correspondents, pouring 
orth a great cloud of words, have sought to make 
ese events seem even larger than they were. The 
Assembly has adopted by unanimous vote a resolu- 
ion which calls for League action to settle interna- 
ional disputes by arbitral methods. On behalf of 
heir respective governments Messrs. MacDonald 
and Herriot have accepted “in principle” the idea 
of compulsory arbitration. The creation of ma- 
hinery suitable to this purpose has been referred 
> a committee which will take due note of pro- 
isions in the League Covenant (which will perhaps 
be revised), in the famous Cecil-Réquin draft 
pety of security, now discarded, and in the new 
otwell-Bliss proposal for the outlawry of war. 

he obligatory clause of the protocol of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice is also to be 
hed. At the very earliest moment when there 
ms any hope of success, an international confer- 
nee on limitation of land armament and on alter- 
ative ways of obtaining security is to be called. 
4 hat it will not meet in Washington, despite Presi- 






dent Coolidge’s mild suggestions a few weeks ago, 
is made perfectly clear. 


"THESE are brave words and magnificent inten- 
tions: Just how much reality lies behind them? For 
the optimists there is the indisputable fact that Mac- 
Donald and Herriot, both because of personal tem- 
perament and because of the radical governments 
behind them, have a far stronger will to peace, and 
better support in executing that will, than any two 
leaders of their governments who have ever faced 
each other across the council table. There is also 
the greatly lessened menace of a desperate though 
hopeless resort to the sword by Germany, since the 
acceptance of the Dawes plan which gives Europe a 
breathing space of some months and perhaps years. 
But against these favorable items must be placed 
several facts which justify profound discourage- 
ment over the prospect of a real solution of the 
question in the immediate future. MacDonald, 
with a philosophy which curiously mingles his own 
radical pacifism with the traditional point of view 
of the island kingdom which relies chiefly upon 
naval strength, sees no guarantee of peace until 
armies are altogether abolished. As long as you 
have many thousands of men under arms, he tells 
Europe, no sort of paper contract no matter how 
binding, can insure against an outbreak of hostili- 
ties. True, he accepts the idea of “compulsory” 
arbitration; but he clearly does not intend this com- 
pulsion to rest upon military force at the command 
of one nation or another. 


WHATEVER may be Herriot’s private views, the 
French people are a thousand miles from accepting 
this policy, and they would turn him out of office 
instantly if he seemed to endorse it. The French 
mind, with that realism which is so often next door 
to cynicism, argues that it is all very well to reduce 
armies or perhaps even abolish them, if you have 
an alternative guarantee, equally certain and per- 
manent, of protection against bellicose neighbors. 
Where is such a guarantee to come from, under Mr. 
MacDonald’s magnificent but vague proposals? Be- 
fore we burn down our house, they say, we must 
at least behold the new edifice in which we are to 
live. While French spokesmen will not admit it, an 
immediate and practical objection is still more com- 
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pelling. By her system of alliances with the Little 
Entente and Poland, France has secured virtual 
hegemony over the continent of Europe, and this 
position of power would disappear were it not for 
her armies. She holds Poland and Roumania by the 
promise of support in the not unlikely contingency 
of war with Russia. She holds both these powers, 
and the other members of the Little Entente by act- 
ing as military guarantor that the terms of the 
treaties of 1919 will be maintained. The only rea- 
son France gave even lip service to the Cecil plan 
for preventing war by treaties of mutual assistance 
was because she succeeded in having all her present 
military arrangements written into the scheme. 
British repudiation of it a few weeks ago undoubt- 
edly was partly due to the fact that it would have 
confirmed the present dominance of Europe by 
France. 


IN pointing out the great difficulties in the way, we 
would not be understood as belittling the effort of 
the League of Nations to find a formula for settling 
international quarrels other than by the sword. The 
differences of opinion and the conflicts in interest 
among the great powers are huge but are not neces- 
sarily unconquerable. Even before these differences 
are adjusted, if they ever are, world-wide discus- 
sions of ways and means for international negotia- 
tion is of decided value. The Shotwell-Bliss treaty, 
for example, with its formula which declares that 
a nation refusing to come to court is the aggressor, 
and with its plan for breaking off all commercial re- 
lations by other countries, is a genuine and valuable 
contribution to thought on this subject. The most 
serious causes of war are and will continue to be 
competition among nations for world markets, for 
raw materials, for colonies in which to distribute 
excess population. In preventing wars of this char- 
acter no machinery will be of any use which stands 
idle until an overt act has been committed. Indeed, 
such wars can probably not be prevented without the 
ultimate creation of a world organization for allo- 
cating markets, dividing raw materials and solving 
population questions. But in the meantime, there 
are other wars which develop partly from underly- 
ing economic struggles and partly from accidental 
friction between nations—such affairs as those of 
Corfu, Morocco and Venezuela. In these matters 
the public opinion of the world, backed up by the 
active disapprobation of a majority of the world 
powers, can certainly sometimes prevent hostilities. 
And from the standpoint of history, every war pre- 
vented is so much clear gain. 


THIS is the season for political signs and portents, 
for straw votes in the wind and for owlish prophe- 
cies by seers who resemble the bird of = wis- 
dom in that most of the time they are completely in 
the dark. Of the preliminary indications the Maine 
election is usually watched with especial eagerness; 
but this year he must be indeed a seventh son of a 
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seventh son who can extract national significance 
from what took place there. The Republicans won 
the state by a majority which, as we go to press, ap- 
pears to be a little less than two-thirds as large as 
that by which they won in 1920. Ralph O. Brewster, 
pro-Klan Republican candidate, has been elected 
Governor by about 35,000 votes over William R. 
Pattangall, his Democratic opponent, after a fight 
which was waged mainly on the Ku Klux issue, and 
probably demonstrated, if it did anything at all, 
that there were more Klan members in both parties 
than had been supposed. In Maine, the election 
was practically a two-party fight, which makes the 
results of negligible importance as forecasting the 
results of the three-cornered contest throughout the 
nation. How the November election will turn out, 
as we have said before, we do not believe the 
shrewdest of our political forecasters have the faint- 
est inkling. Invariably the wish is father to the 
thought—and a puny infant the latter usually is. 


ONE who had a taste for that sort of thing could 
easily put in eight hours a day from now until 
November reading what the candidates have to say 
about affairs of state and what other people have to 
say about the candidates. The last few days have 
been unusually vocal ones for the presidential and 
vice-presidential nominees. Senator La Follette a 
few days ago reiterated his intention of making the 
central issue in his campaign breaking the grip of 
private monopoly, while Senator Wheeler in 3 
whirlwind speaking tour in the Northeast has assailed 
the corruption of the Republicans which he did so 
much last winter to expose. Mr. Davis, moving 
through the Middle West toward the setting sun, 
has announced a farm program of his own. It isa 
familiar one: codperation with Europe to restore the 
world market, reduced tariffs, taxes and freight 
rates, and stimulation of codperative marketing. A 
little earlier, Mr. Davis had attacked the abuse of 
the injunction in labor disputes, denounced the Rail- 
road Labor Board, and endorsed the Child Labor 
Amendment. President Coolidge at the same time 
spread the glad tidings that American labor is just 
as well off as it can possibly be. He has also hinted 
at a slight change a parece tactics on the farm ques- 
tion—arranged, no doubt, in order to keep in har- MB» intens 
mony with General Dawes. After the Republicans Birmy anc 
have been telling the farmer that he is saved and HBial, one 
that everything is now all right, news suddenly Bion ten 
comes of a commission to be appointed (Frank Bets of f 
Lowden has been offered and has refused the chair- Manes ar 
manship) to see whether anything is wrong with MiYork anc 
agriculture, and if so, what. We agree with Mr. 
Davis that the proposal smells of the moth ball. 
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MOST remarkable of all the recent Republican 
outgivings was the President’s violent assault 2 
Baltimore upon the proposal that Congress should 
have the power to override Supreme Court decisions 
declaring legislation unconstitutional. “The ques 
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jon is,” said Mr. Coolidge, “whether America will 
ow itself to be degraded into a communistic or 
socialist state or whether it will remain American. 
hose who want to continue to enjoy the high state 
of American citizenship will resist all attempts 
9 encroach upon their liberties by encroaching upon 
he power of the courts.” This extraordinary lan- 
wuage he justifies by arguing that “if the authority 
jow vested in the Supreme Court were transferred 
» the Congress, any majority, no matter what its 
motives, could vote away any of these most precious 
ights”—including the right, though the President 
joes not say so, of a reactionary President to pack 
he court, the accident of mortality favoring him, 
ith five fellow reactionaries who can thereafter 
prevent any such outrageous legislation as a Federal 
Child Labor law, for example, for as many years 
s Heaven continues to give them health and 
trength. When President Coolidge says that a ma- 
jority of Congress is not to be trusted to legislate 
isely, he implies that a majority of the voters, 
hich sent this majority to Washington, is incapable 
of selecting proper representatives of its will. If 
his isn’t a denial of faith in the democratic process, 
ill the President be good enough to explain why 


HE American army aviators who set out from 
San Diego last spring have now completed seven- 
righths of their circumterrestrial flight and are safe- 

backonAmericansoil. Itisamagnificentachieve- 
ment, which will stand in history as long as 
history continues to be written. Pride in the bril- 
iant accomplishment of Lieutenant Lowell Smith 
nd his fellows need not, however, blind us to sev- 
ral important though depressing facts. The suc- 
ess achieved has been largely the result of miracu- 
ous good luck plus the expenditure of a fortune on 
upplies, equipment and naval assistance. We may 
thank Providence and no one else, that loss of life 

savoided. Aviation is still years from the time 

hen flying around the world is really practicable 
pr safe. The scientific results, beyond the discovery 
of this one fact, are almost negligible. The chief 
tangible outcome, in addition to the expenditure 
of a huge sum of the taxpayers’ money, has been 
o intensify an existing bitter quarrel between the 
my and the navy. If we had wished to be prac- 
ical, one-half the money would have aided avia- 
ion ten times as much, if expended on overland 
ests of freight and carrying both in air- 
lanes and dirigibles, between, for instance, New 
Tork and Chicago. But who wants to be practic- 

when faced by such a glorious piece of ro- 
tanticism as a flight around the world? 


is clear that another serious famine impends in 
Russia, though the isolation of that country was 
ever better illustrated than by the difficulty with 
bich facts about the situation are ascertained. 
tom Tsarist quarters in Paris come highly colored 
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stories of starvation conditions already involving 
many millions, said to be appalling and to be grow- 
ing rapidly worse. These wild tales are coupled 
with attacks on the Moscow government for export- 
ing grain in such a crisis, and are obviously intended 
to forestall the effect of de jure recognition of the 
Soviet government by Premier Herriot, which 1s 
probably impending. On the other hand, even the 
guarded reports in the official Russian papers indi- 
cate that the situation is of the gravest character. 
A drouth and crop failure, partial or complete, ex- 
ist in the Volga provinces and even the most optim- 
istic statements say that 7,000,000 people will re- 
quire aid to carry them through the winter. Once 
again, of course, the Soviet policies will be blamed 
for the famine, those who do so conveniently shut- 
ting their eyes to the fact that there is a partial fail- 
ure of the wheat crop which is virtually world-wide, 
including such completely non-socialistic countries 


as Canada and the United States. 


ONE of the chief campaign developments of the 
past week was not political at all, but economic. 
The Republican cause has been injured by the an- 
nouncement that the American Woolen Company 
(in which, by the way, Chairman Butler of the 
National Committee is said to be heavily interested ) 
has passed the regular quarterly dividend of 1% 
percent on its common stock. The heart of the 
Republican campaign is high tariff and the bless- 
ings alleged to ensue from it. The existing sched- 
ules, passed by the Republican Congress of 1922, 
give wool the highest protection it has ever had, 
higher even than the notorious Schedule K of the 
Payne-Aldrich law. If the dividend was omitted 
from economic motives it is proof that the high tar- 
iff has failed to serve its purpose—probably because 
prices to the consumer under it have become so ex- 
orbitant as to produce a buyers’ strike. If, as Wall 
Street believes, the passed dividend is preliminary 
to a reduction of wages for the mill operatives, one 
of the greatest organizations in a heavily protected 
industry stands convicted of rather sharp practice in 
the effort to take some of the fullness out of the 
workingman’s full dinner pail. And whichever ex- 
planation be adopted, the sharp break in the stock 
market which followed the news ironically under- 
lines the Republican contention that good times are 
here and better times are coming. 


WITH the intricacies of the present war between 
the tuchuns in China, and whether or not the quar- 
rel between the governors of the Shanghai provinces 
is as it seems a reflection of hostility between Wu 
Pei Fu and Chang Tso-lin, the average American 
will be little concerned. He may be more interest- 
ed, however, in asking the origin of the arms and 
ammunition used by some 200,000 soldiers who are 
now in the fighting line. At the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921, the European powers and the 
United States agreed to prohibit the export of arms 
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to China. This agreement has unquestionably been 
broken and large quantities have been smuggled 
from Europe. The lack of good faith here dis- 
played is a vivid illustration of the difficulties which 
the League of Nations will encounter in the attempt 
to control the illegal traffic in munitions of war. 


FOR a thoroughly discouraging view of mankind’s 
mental inertia, consider the matter of changing the 
calendar. For years scientists have urged our 
adopting thirteen months of twenty-eight days each 
with an “extra” New Year’s day (two of them in 
Leap Year). This scheme would make each month 
exactly four weeks long, each week day always fall- 
ing on the same day of the month. Floating holi- 
days like Easter would be fixed; commercial and 
scientific calculations would be enormously easier; 
time worth millions would be saved each year. In 
short, there is not a single argument against the 
change except habit. Yet habit has thus far been 
all-powerful. The scientific congress meeting at 
Madrid to push this simple reform will be lucky 
if its members live long enough to see it achieved. 
There is no greater—nor more common—error 
than to suppose that when you have shown people 
an idea is reasonable, you are on the high road 
toward getting it adopted. 


The Meaning of Defense Day 


ROM the point of view of those who spon- 
sored it Defense Day is far from a success. 
These lines, of course, are being written in advance 
of September 12. They will be read, perhaps, 
while the daily press is filled with glowing accounts 
of triumphant parades, speeches and other activities 
all over the country. Hundreds of published inter- 
views with army officials and leading citizens will 
attest profound satisfaction with the whole affair. 
And yet its progenitors are unquestionably cursing 
deep curses that it should have gone so lamentably 
astray. To see why this is so, we must look a little 
into the motives which created this national war 
mobilization. 

In the first place, everyone of any common sense 
will sweep aside as too ‘absurd for credence the offi- 
cial “explanation” of this Defense (née Mobiliza- 
tion) Day. If the War Department were com- 
pletely candid it would confess that it can learn very 
little indeed from the sort of activities which have 
been planned. Many of them have nothing to do 
with resisting an enemy and everything to do with 
an orgy of patriotic Fourth of July oratory. If the 
government really wanted to find out the fighting 
strength, as of any given date, of the units which 
are not included in the regular army, it could do 
so simply and easily by a questionnaire. If Wash- 
ington were actually concerned to go through a 
practice mobilization, its chief attention would be 
centred on the navy which, since neither Canada nor 
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Mexico is likely to march upon us, is the first re, 
arm of defense. Yet the navy is playing so smal! 
part in Defense Day, if any at all, as to be quit 
negligible. There is unquestioned value for th 
general staff in having close contact with the fa 
tories which, in case of another war, would be cop 
verted from their present productivity to turn oy 
munitions and other war material. But here agaiy 
Defense Day gives the army nothing which it cou| 
not have secured at infinitely less expense, with 1 
fuss at all and as much or more efficiency, by a re. 
hearsal of the industrial phase alone, or merely by 
exchanging memoranda in confirmation of those jp. 
uumerable special agreements which we are led t) 
suppose are already in existence. 

The War Department, therefore, went far out of 
its way to achieve negligible results which coulj 
have been reached by other means with infinitely 
less bother. Not only that, but it has made out of 
the whole business a great national militaristic crv- 
sade. Thousands of columns of newspaper spac 
have been devoted to news of the affair or to con- 
mendatory editorials. Hosts of volunteer speak- 
ers in speeches delivered from lecture platform o 
over the radio have urged their fellow citizens to 
take part. President Coolidge was early dragged in 
to give the whole proceeding one of those rubber 
stamped endorsements which he scatters with such 
lavish hand. To an unimpassioned onlooker, if suci 
an aloof being were possible, the whole thing would 
seem to be a desperate, rather pathetic attempt to 
reproduce the mental and emotional attitude of 
1918, those simple halcyon days when food would 
win the War, gasolineless Sundays would win the 
War, the Liberty Loans would win the War, kait- 
ting socks would win the War, saving tinfoil would 
win the War, and when propaganda could and per- 
haps did conquer the enemy, and certainly did con- 
trol the whole population, which was reduced to: 
level of mob-mindedness which few can now recall 
without shame. 

What the army wants out of this attempt to blow 
on embers almost dead is, we think, fairly clear. |: 
feels that the people of the United States do not 
times of peace give the military establishment the 
respect and admiration to which it is entitled. Whe: 
you consider the exaggerated deference the uniform 
gets during war, and the autocratic power its wea 
ers wield, it is not surprising that when peace comes, 
the soldier should exhibit some of the characteris 
tics of a spoiled child after the doting parent ha 
been replaced by the unsympathetic nurse. The 
army wants, individually and collectively, mu 
more respectful admiration from the country tha 
it is receiving. It wants bigger appropriations from 
Congress, which are only to be secured by havin 
pressure brought to bear by constituents on apathet 
senators and representatives. It wants a substan yy 
tial increase in the numbers of the regular arm): 
And many of its chief spokesmen want, althoug' 
they rarely dare say so openly, universal conscrij 
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‘on in time of peace. All of these projects, the 
rmy thought in anticipation, would be forwarded 
by Defense Day, especially if it were made merely 
he first of an annual series. 
But the army, of course, is not the whole story. 
lustered around it is a large and very vocal body 
»f those professional patriots whose activities Mr. 
sidney Howard has been describing for our readers. 
They include all the terrified old women, of both 
sexes, who believe or pretend to believe that mil- 
ions of Communists are even now counting the 
ours until they can seize the government and shoot 
Hown like a dog every wearer of a white collar; all 
“fhe well-fed representatives of large industrial or- 
°C tf anizations who conveniently identify the open 
BBhop with the Constitution, and a continuance of 
UCOUMBhild labor with the principles of Washington, 
“Ould tamilton and Lincoln; all the witch hunters who 
tel ek to keep college faculties terrorized until they 
Ut OMI parrot only the official propaganda; all those 
WHho lobby in legislatures for history textbooks full 
‘Paci partisan lies; in short, all the horrified Aunt 
Com-M—Prues who see the world going to the demnition 
2 ow-wows and believe that they alone are called to 
m OfRave it—all these are only too glad for obvious rea- 
ns to have the chance to rally ’round the flag on 
efense Day. 
It has long been an accepted maxim that the 
Inited States is now in many ways the most con- 
rvative country in the world. It is true that the 
ccident of starting with a rich and empty continent 
plus the character and institutions of the first 
ettlers—have produced more generally distributed 
ealth and a higher standard of living than any- 
here else in the world; yet these things have been 
ccompanied, particularly in the last few years, by a 
igidity of the social framework and an intolerance 
f the other man’s viewpoint hardly matched any- 
here else. Since the War, rich America has grown 
normously richer; and like an old lady who sud- 
lenly inherits great wealth, she has become enor- 
nously timid. The ruling group, uneasily aware 
hat it has prospered far beyond its just deserts, 
ooks at Europe and sees a communist government 
Russia, a labor government in England, a radical 
: overnment in France and socialist or semi-socialist 
bea overnments in a number of the lesser powers. In 
‘orm@anic terror it summons all its resources to shout in 
¢ ear of the drowsy American giant: “Pay no at- 
ntion to Europe! Don’t listen to all that non- 
nse! Things are just exactly right here at home 
d we want them kept just exactly this way. Free 
beech only for those who say the right things! 
othing taught in the schools that we don’t approve 
f, whether it is, strictly speaking, true or not. 
merica’s greatness depends upon everybody’s 
inking just alike, acting just the same way—our 
pay. Oh dear! Oh dear! Wake up, and say you 
gree with us!” 
In 1918 the giant did rouse a little and nod his 
ead; but it is too late today for a repetition. That 
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is why, from the point of view of those who planned 
Defense Day, it has been a howling failure. They 
wanted and expected to see an acquiescent popula- 
tion dutifully going through its drill, applauding 
the suggestion that Defense Day become an annua! 
enterprise, getting more and more excited about the 
value of militarism, in fact growing more and more 
(though the word is taboo) Prussianized. But some 
minds which were dulled or terrorized by the 
clamor of 1918, are now active and free. Thou- 
sands of people in this country today believe any 
and all wars to be absolutely useless, destructive and 
degrading enterprises; and believe, moreover, that 
big armies and navies tend to bring about conflicts 
instead of preventing them and that the less regi- 
mentation of the common people by military leaders 
there is in time of peace, the better. They not only 
believe these things, but they dare to say them. The 
church, in particular, has found and is using the 
voice which was stilled during the late conflict. In 
every part of the country a multitude of protests 
have been raised against Defense Day and against 
the dogmatism, illiberalism and perhaps unwisdom 
of the arguments advanced in its support. Many 
individuals and organizations have found them- 
selves united for the first time by bonds the exist- 
ence of which they did not suspect but will be slow 
to forget. The super-patriots have discovered to 
their pain and bewilderment that the forces opposed 
to them, forces representing plain, honest American 
citizens most of whom have no more sympathy with 
Trotzky than they have with Mussolini, are far 
more powerful than they have been led to believe. 
The occasion which was to have marked a milestone 
in the militarization of America has instead become 
a milestone on the road toward peace. 


‘How Will Labor Vote? 


HEN the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and such power- 
ful unaffiliated national unions as three of the four 
Railroad Brotherhoods and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, endorse the candidacy of 
La Follette and Wheeler, it is said by Republican 
and Democratic editors that nobody carries the labor 
vote in his pocket, and that endorsement by leaders 
remote from the rank and file is a piece of bad 
judgment which will be repudiated at the polls by 
their constituents. When the secretary of the branch 
lodge at Podunk endorses Coolidge or Davis it is 
said that the voice of labor is being heard. What, 
as a matter of fact, is the situation? 
The La Follette candidacy is the direct result of 
a call to him from the Conference for Progressive 
Political Action. This is a spontaneous revolt 
against the old party machinery on the part of 
farmers and workers. On the labor side it contains 
international unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor comprising about one-third of 
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the Federation’s membership. To that must be 
added the state federations of Montana, Wyoming, 

Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Missouri, Illinois and other states, which probably 
represent, in addition to the members of the inter- 
national unions concerned, about 500,000 members 
belonging to affiliated local bodies. To that must 
be added again about 300,000 for the members of 
the three Railroad Brotherhoods, and 135,000 mem- 
bers of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Fur- 
ther scattering additions would doubtless bring the 
total up to at least 2,500,000. The representatives 
of these union men and women, in face of the tradi- 
tional opposition to independent political action, in 
spite of its boldness and difficulties, and before the 
Executive Council of the American Federation had 
given its endorsement, took the initiative and made 
the new ticket possible. This much at least must 
be conceded as support which is not dragooned by 
remote leaders who do not sense the political in- 
stincts of their followers. 

The unanimous action of the Federation’s Exec- 
utive Council was taken by men who, in addition to 
being officers of the Federation itself, directly rep- 
resent national unions with a membership of over 
600,000 not included in the above figures. Pre- 
sumably . ‘ey spoke for a great majority of the Fed- 
eration; at least they spoke for their own organiza- 
tions. Their action has since been confirmed by the 
endorsement of many important national, state and 
city bodies whose resolutions usually do not get 
into the news because they are numerous and ex- 
pected. These include the representative central 
bodies of New York City and State, of Chicago and 
Illinois, of California and Washington, and of far 
more unlikely places such as Virginia and North 
Carolina. What is the count on the other side? 

William B. Wilson, former Democratic Secretary 
of Labor, former official of the United Mine Work- 
ers, but now quite out of touch with the rank and 
file, is for Davis. President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers is on record for Coolidge, though 
inactive. Yet the Mine Workers themselves have 
often in their convention declared for a labor party; 
their more important districts were represented in 
the July 4 convention of the C. P. P. A.; their 
largest district, Illinois, has formally endorsed La 
Follette, and William Green, their secretary, voted 
for the A. F. of L. resolution. 

President Berry of the Printing Pressmen, un- 
successful contender for the Democratic vice-presi- 
dential nomination, has declared for Davis. His 
union, which comprises 37,000, has long been rent 
by internal opposition to him, which arises from the 
numerous membership in New York, Chicago, and 
other big centres. T. V. O’Connor, former Presi- 
dent of the 34,000 organized longshoremen, was 
appointed to the Shipping Board by ing, and 
is for Coolidge. Some of the present officers of the 
union support him. President Hutcheson, of the 
315,000 organized carpenters, is a consistent Re- 
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publican. He is not taking an active part in the 
campaign. 

President Lee of the Railroad Trainmen is , 
Republican and his organization has not endorsed 
La Follette. Its official organ gives a clean slate ty 
all three candidates and adopts a neutral position, 
One of its local officials from Massachusetts is the 
labor expert on the Coolidge staff. Yet a larg 
section of the trainmen will undoubtedly vote with 
their railroad colleagues. 

The secretary of the comparatively unimportant 
Connecticut State Federation of Labor is trying tp 
line up labor for Davis. Apparently he was the 
best representative of the unions the Democrats 
could lay their hands on for this purpose. His or. 
ganization is not behind him. 

The Hudson County, N. J., labor council ha 
declared for the Democrats. Scattering and unin. 
portant adherents of both old parties occasionally 
get publicity in various sections of the country. 

The trade-union press is almost unanimously sup. 
porting La Follette. The chief exceptions are the 
miners’ journal, which does not mention politics, 
and the trainmen’s journal, which is neutral. No 
influential or genuine labor paper has yet been dis. 
covered supporting either of the old party cand- 
dates, except that of the pressmen. 

This is, in sum, the story as far as it can be read 
from official action and visible pronouncements 
The old parties are entitled to all the comfort they 
can draw from it. Certainly, as far as labor author. 
ity is concerned, the overwhelming weight is on the 
side of La Follette. If all the Progressive leader 
were to be supported by all their constituents, and 
all the dissenters by theirs, only a small part of th 
labor vote would go to the Republicans and Demo- 
crats, with Coolidge getting decidedly the better of 
it. And there seems to be less distance between th 
La Follette leaders and their followers than t- 
tween the old party leaders and theirs. 

This picture is, to be sure, much too flattering t 
the political cohesiveness of the trade unions. It 
true that the agitation for independent political a 
tion is what is called a rank-and-file movement 
rather than a mere gesture by powerless leaders. It 
is true that such political activity as is displayed | 
union members, as well as by union officers, is chief 
in behalf of the Progressive ticket. But the major 
ity of union members, like the majority of citizes 
and members of other organizations, are passi¥t 
except in times of crisis. They do not regul: 
attend meetings, vote in union elections or rea 
labor periodicals. In addition to being union mem 


bers they are church members, lodge membe 7 
neighbors, readers of popular newspapers and her 


azines. A “rank-and-file” movement in the uni 
is carried on, not by all of them, but by the act 
minority who take the trouble to attend to lak 
business. They passively assent to such activit 
they usually support their organization in times 
strike or other trouble which intimately affects ea 
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7 ndividual, but in other respects they are just part 
is apf the general population. This means that their 
orseqfgmvotes Will in large measure be influenced by the 
te tofmpame causes that influence their neighbors’ votes. 
ition all Though the union endorsement of La Follette 
s thefggdoes not automatically carry the labor vote with it, 
largegmpuch a beginning is not without large importance. 
within former campaigns labor leadership itself was far 
more divided, while nearly all leaders agreed in 
sondemning appeals for the labor vote from new 
varties. This left the field free for the campaign- 
srs and local machines of the Republicans and Dem- 
rats to prevent the emergence of any such thing 
;a national labor vote. This time the La Follette 
‘icket has a type of union assistance which no ticket 
of the established parties has ever had. Wherever 
here is a La Follette speaker, committeeman or 
editor, he can quote the clean-cut pronouncements 
of the union officials. If his campaign is well or- 
panized and intrinsically appealing to the working 
man, this assistance will help to create confidence 
nd set up barriers for the old party contestants to 
hurdle. Such a ferment is likely, under present 
conditions in the United States, and with strong 
Progressive leadership, to create a labor vote where 
none previously existed. It is likely to undermine 
he prestige of those scattered leaders who have en- 
ngled themselves with the old party machines. 
The apologists for Coolidge and Davis who are at- 
npting to minimize the union support of La 
ollette are fighting a rear-guard action. 
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» Mr. Mansevich and Uncle Sam 
MEAT AMES J. DAVIS, Secretary of Labor of the 
on th United States, perhaps does not read the news- 


papers quite as carefully as he should. If he did, 
he would know that Attorney-General Harlan F. 
Jmptone is committed to a new policy in the Depart- 
ment of Justice—a policy of B sor out the rabble 
bf spies, informers and agents provocateurs who 
made their nests in the Bureau of Information un- 
fpr the régime of the late unlamented Mr. Daugh- 
ty and the equally late, equally unlamented Mr. 
Burns. If Mr. Davis knew this, it is hard to see 
how he could have written the extraordinary article 
hich appears under his signature in the New York 
erald-Tribune of August 31, discussing the story 
pf the Mansevich case, and defending the govern- 
ment’s conduct. August 31, you will remember, 
the day before Labor Day. It was as though 
. Davis, Secretary of Labor, ironically wished 
0 point out on the eve of that occasion to the peo- 
of the country: “This is what I think of the 
ight of the workingman to fair treatment at the 
ds of the government.” 
_ The surface facts in this famous case are fairly 
imple. Nicolai Mansevich came to America a 
umber of years ago from territory which was then 
Russian and is now Polish. In 1921 he had worked 
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at the Ford factory in Detroit for eight years. He 
was buying a home for himself and his family out 
of his modest income, and enjoyed in general a good 
reputation for sobriety and industry. On Septem- 
ber 2, 1921, a delivery man for the American Rail- 
way Express Company, accompanied by two agents 
from the Department of Justice of the United 
States, called at the Mansevich home while the hus- 
band and father was away at the Ford factory. The 
expressman had with him a package of seditious 
literature addressed to Mansevich. The agents then 
went to the Ford factory and arrested him. For 
two and one-half years thereafter the United States 
government was engaged in a struggle to deport 
him, a struggle which ended successfully when he 
was sent to Europe in May, 1924. The delay of 
thirty months was caused by efforts of a group of 
public-spirited citizens of Detroit, aided powerfully 
by an honorable and influential newspaper, the De- 
troit News, to prevent the deportation of a man 
whom they believed and still believe to be entirely 
innocent and the victim of a persecution by the 
forces of the law as outrageous as has been wit- 
nessed in this generation. 

The government’s side of the story was stated 
recently in the columns of the Detroit News by Dr. 
Percy L. Prentis, local director of the Immigration 
Service, a subsidiary of the Department of Labor, 
which codperated with the Department of Justice 
in putting Mansevich away. Secretary of Labor 
Davis’s article in the New York Herald-Tribune is 
merely a rehash of the Prentis letter with no im- 
portant fact added. Prentis argues (1) that Man- 
sevich has had two hearings, (2) that his case has 
been reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, (3) that Mansevich admitted membership in 
two pronouncedly anarchistic organizations, (4) that 
he admitted arranging to receive anarchistic litera- 
ture in quantities in his house. This case, as stated 
by Dr. Prentis, and reéchoed by Secretary Davis, 
sounds impressive until one begins to examine the 
alternative statements of the citizens of Detroit who 
have interested themselves in the Mansevich mat- 
ter. These persons point out: 

That the deportation order was based on only 
two items of evidence. One of these was statements 
which a police agent named Apelman alleges Man- 
sevich made to him and subsequently repeated (also 
to him, as an interpreter). These statements Man- 
sevich has over and over again denied and still 
denies. The other evidence was given by a paid 
police spy, who at the time denied his profession 
and swore he was merely a private citizen. Only 
recently has he confessed the truth. 

The statement which Prentis makes and Secre- 
tary Davis reiterates, that the United States Supreme 
Court has reviewed the case, is a half truth which is 
more unfair than a whole lie. The Supreme Court 
considered nothing but the legal right of the United 
States to deport a man to territory which was Rus- 
sian when he left it but is now Polish. Asa matter 
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of fact, the Secretary of Labor, who so proudly 
points to this decision of the Supreme Court, is him- 
self the final reviewing authority in deportation 
cases. Itissurprisingif Mr. Davisdoesnot know this. 

In the course of this case two immigration service 
officials have explained that, as the Detroit News 
says, “nothing an alien can say at his legal hearing 
can even weaken the statement the police say the 
alien made in the secret inquisition or examination.” 
In other words Mansevich’s testimony as to what 
he believes has no weight against Apelman’s testi- 
mony as to what he once said he believed. 

The government made a great point of the bun- 
dle of seditious literature delivered to the Man- 
sevich home. Both Mansevich and his wife have 
insisted throughout that they were guilty only of 
offering to store a package for an acquaintance while 
he was away from Detroit. Mansevich never even 
saw this bundle, which was seized by the police. 

The prettiest spot in the picture, as we have al- 
ready suggested, is found in the activities of a gen- 
tleman named Slaszek, who bobbed up at the second 
hearing. Slaszek swore that he was a private citizen, 
a patriot, that he did not know the spy Apelman 
who had made the case against Mansevich, and that 
he had never had anything to do with the govern- 
ment in his life. He asserted that one day, purely 
by chance, he had bought a copy of a revolutionary 
paper from the defendant—a statement which the 
latter denied and still denies. Slaszek now comes 
forward to admit that he is a secret police spy; that 
he has been one for four years; and that he worked 
with and under Apelman, who was the sole other 
source of the government’s evidence. 

The methods of the police are illustrated by an- 
other item of fact. The Mansevich preliminary 
statement, which as soon as made he immediately 
began repudiating and has repudiated ever since, 
was written out for him to sign, but not in Russian, 
the only language he understands. It was in Eng- 
lish. He was told in Russian of its alleged con- 
tents; but now maintains that this summary which 
was made to him does not at all square with what 
was written. 

Prentis and Davis made a great point of the 
clergyman, “of intelligence and good standing” who 
acted as interpreter at the first formal hearing. They 
omit to mention that the Rev. D. S. Darin, of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the man referred to, is an 
avowed Tsarist, a foe of all radicals, who worked 
as a volunteer spy for the police, and caused the 
arrest of about 100 of his parishioners, of 
whom ninety-four were subsequently proved inno- 
cent. It is no wonder, perhaps, that Mr. Prentis, in 
a moment of reasonableness which he no doubt now 
regrets, wrote after the hearings: “To what extent, 
if any, Mansevich has been advocating anarchism 
within the meaning of the term, I am unable to 
state.” 

We do not pretend, at this distance from the 
scene, to be able to say whether or not Mansevich 
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really does hold beliefs which make him subject t 
deportation under the laws of the United State; 
Against the evidence of two police spies, one of 
them a self-confessed liar, we have his own repeated 
repudiation of the alleged testimony. We have his 
positive statement that he does not believe in force, 
that he believes in and proposes to obey the laws 
We have the confidence in his innocence expressed 
by a number of citizens of Detroit including som, 
competent attorneys and the editors of one of the 
leading newspapers of the United States. By 
whether Mansevich is actually innocent or guilty js 
beside the point. What ss important is that he has 
been deported (without funds, leaving his destitute 
wife and three children a charge upon the public 
charities of the city of Detroit) on evidence of the 
flimsiest character; evidence procured by men, one 
of whom had been prominent in the witch hunting 
raids of the infamous Palmer days; evidence which, 
once given, was accepted by the authorities as incon- 
trovertible; evidence given in part by a government 
spy who swore that he was a private citizen. 

It is important, we believe, that these methods 
are used against a poverty-stricken Russiar- 
speaking alien, supposedly friendless and alone, 
when even the most brazen disciple of Daugherty 
himself would not dare use them against an Amer- 
ican citizen with means and social position. Most 
important of all is the revealed attitude of the im- 
migration service’s district director, Prentis, and of 
Secretary of Labor Davis, both of whom have made 
public statements about the case of a highly mis. 
leading character, leaving out nearly every really 
important fact at issue. It is clear that outrageous 
methods were used against Mansevich, as they have 
been used against hundreds of other poor men, who 
have been brought intocontact withthelaw. Theav- 
thorities responsible for the subordinates who were 
guilty of this “irregular” conduct had two courses If 
open tothem. They could have candidly admitted i ., 4, 
a blunder, and done what was in their power to re-I know 
pair it. Or they could sit tight, deny everything propor 
and refuse to see the facts staring them in the dividy 
face. We record with regret our conviction that This. 
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N the year 1907 a well known writer and lob- 
byist of public utility corporations who was 
then attending the session of the Wisconsin 
legislature, stated to me that this legislature was 
he only one in the country that took up economic 
questions on their merits, without reference to per- 
onal or party advantage. This particular piece of 
egislation in which he was interested was in the 
hands of a committee for about five months. It in- 
olved an extension of the powers of the Railroad 
ommission, created two years before, to all of the 
water power, electric, gas and water utilities of the 

ate. The committee represented in its member- 
ship the point of view of public utility corporations 
ns well as the views of the progressives. It brought 

0 its assistance all of the economic and statistical ex- 

ert advice that could be obtained, held many com- 
ittee hearings and two public hearings where the 

apable representatives of the several hundred util- 
ty corporations presented their views in detail and 

n general, and produced an act of the legislature 

vhich became a model and was adopted by several 

ther states. 

Watching the course of that bill through the sev- 
ral months of legislative action, I saw that the atti- 
ude of the legislators was exactly that which La 
ollette, in May, 1900, prior to his nomination for 
rovernor, had stated would be his attitude towards 
e railroad corporations if he should be elected 
rovernor. Writing to a personal and political friend 
ho was a leading attorney and lobbyist for the rail- 
eau-fay companies on the subject of taxation, he said: 


UTses If I were in a position to pass officially upon a bill 
itted MM to change existing law, it would be my first care to 
o re-f know whether the rate therein proposed was just in 
‘hing proportion to the property of other corporations and in- 
. thell dividuals then taxed, or as therein proposed to be taxed. 
that This determination of that question would be controll- 
ing. If such rate was less than the justly proportionate 
share which should be borne by the railroads, then I 
==] MH should favor increasing it to make it justly proportionate. 
| B® If the proposed rate was more than a justly proportionate 
|B share, in comparison with the property of other cor- 
porations, and of individuals taxed under the law, then 
I should favor decreasing to make it justly proportion- 
ate. In other words, I would favor equal and exact jus- 
tice to each individual and to every interest yielding to 
neither clamor on the one hand, nor being swerved from 
the straight course by an interest upon the other. This 
position, I am sure, is the only. one which could com- 
mend itself to you; and cannot be criticized by any 
legitimate business honestly managed. 


The railroad taxation law which La Follette 
tally succeeded in enacting in 1903, carried out the 
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principle thus referred to in the letter to his corpor- 
ation friend, under the guidance of a taxation com- 
mission which employed a large but necessary staff 
of economists, accountants, statisticians and engi- 
neers, in order, by thorough investigation, to estab- 
lish as nearly equal and exact justice as was possible 
between all taxpayers. The law was afterwards ex- 
tended to all public utility companies, and although 
it materially increased the taxes of many of these 
corporations, yet the basis of fact on which the taxes 
are calculated has been so generally regarded as 
equitable that railroad and public utility taxation 
ceased, from that time, to be a political issue. 

It was the first great economic issue on which La 
Follette appealed to the people, and his appeal was 
so dramatic and forceful, and aroused the people so 
vigorously that the railroad corporations and oppos- 
ing politicians cried out “confiscation,” whereas it 
was only an appeal for “equal and exact justice.” 
As far as I have been able to observe, with only one 
exception—that of the water power act of 1913— 
has there been any legislation that could rightly be 
named confiscation, or a departure from the prin- 
ciple of thorough investigation in order to ascertain 
the difficult point of “equal and exact justice.” It 
was this exception in 1913 which contributed largely 
to bringing about a return of the reactionaries to 
power in 1914, and the election of La Follette’s 
antagonist to the position of governor, along with 
the repeal of the water power act. 

This reactionary period continued for six years, 
largely on account of La Follette’s own war record 
in the United States Senate, which caused many of 
his supporters to go over to the reactionaries. A|- 
though I am now favoring La Follette’s program 
on domestic issues, as I formerly did, yet I joined 
with the reactionaries and the other progressives and 
we did all that we could to conteract his influence 
in the state respecting the War, and I am proud of 
our success. Yet I had lived through a period of 
thirty years following the Civil War when the 
bloody shirt issue between the Republican and 
Democratic parties had concealed from the people 
the strangle hold which the privileged corporate in- 
terests were getting on the national and state gov- 
ernments and the resources of the country. Another 
period like that, with no real economic issue per- 
mitted to arise between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, would be disastrous, in my opinion. 
La Follette was the first political leader, and indeed 
the only one, to my knowledge, who, through many 
years of defeat, finally brought about a complete 
and durable divorce between the dominant corporate 
interests and the two political parties that hitherto 
had jointly ruled the people of a great state. Be- 
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ginning in 1894, he did not finally succeed until 
1905, and he refused to go to the Senate until the 
last of his measures were enacted into law. 

He has recently told me that, since he went to 
the Senate, he has not interposed in any legislation 
before the state legislature. This is not the case 
with candidates. I remember his closing speech in 
the primary campaign of 1906, when he had toured 
the state for Mr. Lenroot, later elected to the 
United States Senate, as his candidate for governor. 
He was perfectly confident, at that last huge meet- 
ing, that Lenroot would be nominated in the coming 
primaries a few days later, judging by the great 
audiences and enthusiasm which he had met wher- 
ever he spoke. Yet Lenroot was defeated by a 
majority of 46,000. La Follette, the master in 
political strategy and control of party contentions, 
had himself created an instrument through which 
it was impossible for him to become a boss. The 
people came to hear La Follette and not to vote for 
Lenroot. He can get pluralities for himself of 
50,000 to 300,000 votes, but he cannot dictate 
whom the people shall nominate or elect for any 
office other than his own. 

This great instrument of self-dethronement was 
the total abolition of party conventions and caucuses 
by means of the state-wide direct primary, reaching 
from the local constable to the state governor and 
the United States Senator. His fight for the direct 
primary began in 1897, after he had seen the dele- 
gates to two state conventions of the Republican 
party twisted away from their promises to the local 
caucuses by the combined railroad lobbyists and 
party bosses. The idea of a direct primary was not 
new, but La Follette made it universal and drastic. 
It was not until 1903 that the law was enacted, and 
La Follette brought it about by his vivid descrip- 
tions over and over again in all parts of the state 
of the actual workings of the caucus and convention 
system. 

It is this that accounts for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Wisconsin legislators, not only 
from corporation control but also from La Follette 
control. Whatever may be said in criticism of direct 
primaries, they certainly have brought to the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin a body of honest, serious, in- 
vestigating, plain people eager to study and learn 
as much as possible about the bills proposed and to 
follow the lines of “equal and exact justice” regard- 
less of bosses, machines, party regularity or even the 
advice of La Follette. A poor farmer from the 
north woods comes to the legislature on a mere pos- 
tal card campaign, without asking the consent of the 
party whose headquarters are at Madison or Mil- 
waukee. 

When these people arrive at the legislature they 
find themselves helpless in drafting the bills and 
getting their ideas clearly before the legislature. 
Prior to the La Follette era they were compelled to 
call upon the corporation lobbyists or attorneys to 
put their bills in legal form and to frame their ar- 
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guments in logical shape. It is no wonder then, 
that, since the year 1901, they have vigorously sup. 
ported, even during the reactionary period of gy 
years, the remarkable Legislative Reference By. 
reau, originated in 1901 by Charles McCarthy, 
This bureau has been the centre of much attack 
McCarthy frequently opposed the ideas of Gover. 
nor La Follette and even more vigorously opposed 
the ideas of the reactionary governor and his su 
porters. Yet he has been sustained by the legis|s. 
ture consistently, and now, after his untimely death, 
an able and a trained successor continues his 
work; 

The bureau has been divided into two sections— 
a bill-drafting and an investigating bureau. Any 
member can have a bill drafted, by filing in writing 
his ideas, or can have the measure investigated 
either by comparison with similar laws in othe 
states or countries, or by an economic or statistic, 
investigation of the subject-matter. In this way it 
is possible for farmers, laborers, and all independ. 
ents who break into the legislature on their own di- 
rect primary campaigns, to have an equal footing in 
the matter of legislation and investigation with the 
heretofore eminent attorneys of the great corpon- 
tions. 

I take it, too, that one of the great forces that put 
these plain people into the investigational state o 
mind was La Follette’s manner of oratory. It w; 
something new. He came to his audiences with 
sheets of statistics collected by his own’ industry an 
by the capable investigators whom he brought to hi 
assistance. Then he would hold a sweating audi 
ence in the month of August for two or three hour 
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' with his statistical oratory. I have noticed that his 


eastern audiences and his senatorial colleagues g 
tired, but the people of Wisconsin have learned tha 
it is statistics that count when great problems 
economics and government are to be decided wisely 
The people of the state have always been remark 
ably conservative; they must be accurately show 
before they act. And scarcely any great politic 
and orator in the United States has ever workei 
harder to master the statistics and economics of his 
subject. A legislature brought up on statistics i 
a cautious, independent and persistent body of mer 
One of the most powerful instruments of the cor 
porate control of the legislature and the people wa 
the system of distributing railway passes by the rai 
way lobbyists. This had been carried to an almo 
unbelievable extent, judging by our present vie 
on the subject. An anti-pass bill had frequen 
been introduced in the Wisconsin legislature, a1 
La Follette took it up as his leading measure. 
bill could not be enacted until 1903, and when! 
1907 the public utility law followed this model, 
was found that throughout the state many local me 
of prominence and influence, including even mini 
ters of the gospel and many charitable and worth 
organizations, were receiving rebates or free servic 
from light, power, street car and water utilitie 
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The abolition of this polite bribery of the good and 
religious leaders has been a very important factor 
in , salon corporations from both state politics 
and local politics. 

A civil service law was not enacted by La Follette 
until he had obtained complete control of the legis- 
Jature in 1905. He had been governor for four 
years and many of the appointees in state depart- 
ments were of his own choosing, but he did not have 
a supporting majority in the legislature until 1905. 
It would have been expected, and has always been 
the practice, when a civil service law was enacted, 
that all of the existing public employes should be 
“blanketed in” by making them exempt from the 
law. This provision was indeed incorporated in 
the first draft of the bill drawn up at La Follette’s 
request on the basis of a study of all existing civil 
service laws. But La Follette insisted upon some- 
ing new. The existing employes were not to be 
blanketed in, but all of them whose positions were 
covered by the law were required to take a non- 
competitive examination as a. condition of continuing 
in the service. The law was extended also to all 
e clerks, stenographers and pages of the legisla- 
, with the result that the number of such em- 
ployes, previously the patronage of members, has 
been greatly reduced. 

Civil service laws have always been an irritation 
Mito the heads of departments, and the attitude of the 
Jmlegislature towards the Civil Service Commission 
been vacillating, sometimes strongly supporting 
t, sometimes critical. But it would be impossible 
o conduct a government on La Follette’s principles 
of investigation and equal and exact justice, if the 
stenographers, statisticians, economists, actuaries, 
ngineers and similar professional employes were 
o be continually changed with changes in the heads 
bf departments. In all but one or two of such de- 
partments, they have not been changed in this way, 
nd it is notorious that the Wisconsin state depart- 
ments have become a training school for experts 
ho are pulled away after their training, into pri- 
yate employment by the lure of salaries paid by cor- 





















































of ; borations much higher than the state salaries. The 
stics fi heads of departments are changed for political rea- 
¢ mengeons or are appointed from the outside, and this 


huts off promotions for subordinate experts. Even 
vith these defects the civil service of the state has 
far superior, during the twenty years that I 
ve observed it, to that of any other state or fed- 
ral government. 

One interesting fact about La Follette’s political 
trategy is that he never allowed more than one 
lajor issue to be brought before the people or the 
gislature at one time. He persuaded the popular 
d well-known originator of the railroad commis- 
on law to postpone his bill for five years until the 

ect primaries law and the railroad taxation law 
ad been passed. After he got control of the legis- 
in 1905, both the Railroad Commission law 
nd the Civil Service law were passed, the latter 
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ag without any previous discussion before the pub- 
ic. 

This policy df stringing along the progressive 
legislation from year to year has frequently been 
criticized by his opponents and even by his follow- 
ers, as merely a shrewd scheme to save up the 
popular issues for future campaigns. They called 
it political duplicity; but, seeing, as I have seen, how 
it has kept the issues clear and has prevented the 
political reactions that always follow, and have fol- 
lowed in Wisconsin, too much progressivism and 
radicalism at a single dose, I call it political states- 
manship. A successful progressive act of the legis- 
lature, efficiently administered, furnishes a sound 
basis for additional progressive measures when the 
people can have time to think about them without 
confusion of issues. 

I might mention several other pieces of state leg- 
islation that have been adopted since La Follette 
went to the Senate in 1905. These would include 
a stringent corrupt practices law, a law requiring 
lobbyists to register and to confine their arguments 
to legislative committees, a continuation school law 
enacted two years before that of any other state, the 
income and inheritance tax laws, the extensive leg- 
islation favoring codperation and labor unions, fac- 
tory legislation, 2 minimum wage law, a market 
commission enforcing fair competition, an industria! 
commission enforcing all the labor laws, an appren- 
ticeship law, a strict regulation of insurance com- 
panies, and others. Each of these has an interest- 
ing history of itsown. All of them are marked by 
the same careful investigation and efficient civil 
service which I have already referred to. 

Complaints have been made that Wisconsin leg- 
islation is so drastic and taxes so high that business 
interests and wealthy citizens have been compelled 
to move to other states. A few figures will show 
that these complaints are groundless. The number 
of persons engaged in manufacturing within the 
census years 1914 to 1919 increased 31 percent in 
the United States as a whole, but increased 38 per- 
cent in Wisconsin. The percentage of business 
firms that failed in the United States was nearly 
double the percentage of failures in Wisconsin for 
five of the years, 1912 to 1921, and more than 
double the Wisconsin percentage in the other five 
years. The bank failures in Wisconsin from 1903 
to 1922 were only ten, whereas the number in 
neighboring states, having about the same total 
number of banks, ranged from forty-eight to 108. 
In 1923 Wisconsin had the largest number of bank 
failures in any year since La Follette was governor, 
namely four; but even in this year only Michigan 
of the neighboring states had fewer failures, while 
both Iowa and Minnesota had more than twice as 
many as Wisconsin. 


Joun R. Commons. 


(This is the second of a series of articles by vari- 
ous writers. The third will appear in an early issue.) 








days, and the lieutenant made them ten. 

They were not isolated, for there were sol- 
diers all about them. The lieutenant must have 
held ninety in his platoon, in addition to the nine. 
He could not tell the number to a man, because re-~ 
placements were being rushed into the line and 
wounded hushed out of the line at all night hours 
in the twenty-four. In stages of ten and twenty 
each night, and conscript nondescripts they were, 
too. Casuals, the army called them; as if they had 
some faltering genius for mortality. 

The lieutenant could not count them in the night 
time, for the blanket darkness was pinioned down 
about them by masses of shell smoke, thunderous 
vapors turgid with phosgene. Under the pall of 
this blanket, where the lieutenant alternately rallied 
and gagged upon the fruity mellowness of gas, the 
ninety lay so quietly in the coverts that counting 
them was impossible. Scuttling sparrows, along the 
sunken road bisecting the arc of the lieutenant’s 
position which fringed the cringing limes and pop- 
jars of a broken wood. 

The nine had first ventured into the broken wood 
when its trees were fluted evenly against the ruddy 
seas of a startled dawn, trees now gat-toothed un- 
der the bludgeonings of man. There had been 
fifty-seven men with the lieutenant. Forty-eight 
of those were gone. Gone, oh, anywhere: to hell 
if you like, and ninety had filled their places. The 
nine were the lieutenant’s own, for he had brought 
them from overseas as his own. When they sailed, 
his father had turned up by some acute discovery, 
had seen them pass along the brutally cobbled, 
wintry streets of Hoboken. Had said: “A fine body 
of men you have there, my son.” The lieutenant 
knew that never, even though by a miracle he con- 
tinued to live, could men be so close again. He 
understood the nine’s divination of his helplessness, 
of the odd points of his strength. When he was 
minted and stamped, as expendible as a bright new 
penny, as cheaply held, these nine had been among 
those first given him. As the Spartan boy had been 
given away; the boy who was later to feel the teeth 
of a small red fox lacerating the belly of his ethical 
pride. Where there was utterly no safety, he liked 
having them with him for the sense of security they 
lent him amidst these ninety casuals of the night. 

Most of all, the lieutenant liked having Gian- 
onni. The boy was eager; a dark, unleashed under- 
taker’s assistant from Brooklyn. Gianonni was 
wonderful about the dead; put them out of sight 
before morning, threw light mantles of earth over 
their drained faces, replenished mantles of other 
nights where desecrating shells had churned the 
light, odorous loam of spring. Gianonni could also 
carry messages. He could carry messages any- 


T HERE were nine of them left after twenty 
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where. He was the best runner in the world, the 
lieutenant boasted to each of his three captains. |p 
turn, Gianonni had thrown the last mantles over 
two of these captains in the darkness of the night, 
heavier in accordance with their rank. The lieuten- 
ant felt lonely with the third captain, unles 
Gianonni was near. For the captain was himself ; 
casual acquisition of the darkness. 

Night after night Gianonni strayed anywhere, 
everywhere, having pleasantly appointed his horrid 
chores. A mile up to the left of the line to examine 
curiously the Moroccans who sometimes wore en- 
emy eyes as bangles of prowess. Or three miles tp 
the rear of the lines, to slake his gullet with limpid 
water from chalky wells, to purchase chocolate with 
money given him by surgeons in return for 
souvenirs of the chase. The lieutenant knew the 
source of the souvenirs. Gianonni chattered 
Gianonni, he knew, was a ghoul. The undertaker’ 
apprentice picked enemy dead clean, thrust his nim. 
ble hands into the pockets of swollen Germans who 
had grown beards while lying with faces turned to 
drink the warm spring rains. The lieutenant knew 
that Gianonni was not a killer, had never fired his 
runner’s automatic, had never been seized with the 
hysteria of hatred. Others killed. Gianonni robbed. 
The lieutenant felt Gianonni closer to him than any 
other of the nine. The lieutenant was not a killer. 

The lieutenant considered taking all nine with 
him when the message came. Certainly all nin 
were deserving of going, as deserving as the licv- 
tenant himself. The message specified that the 
lieutenant and eight other ranks were to present 
themselves at battalion headquarters at midnight, 
to entrain for Paris. They were to form a squad 
in a composite company representing the regiment in 
a Fourth of July parade. The lieutenant wa 
aware of the sinister moral of such an expedition 
Dirtied Americans, smelling of blood, were to lx 
exhibited along the Champs Elysées fresh from the 
lines.) The French, become connoisseurs in erer- 
vated faces, could find proof of active America 
participation in the seven kinds of hell prepared for 
a sister republic. The lieutenant read, understood. 
He whipped out a steel mirror he wore next hi 
heart. He studied puttied cheeks, eyes yellowed by 
a thousand end-to-end cigarettes, nose swollen from 
picric fumes, lips seared from thirst, hair brittl 
with sweat. The French could label him exhibit A 

The message was inconsiderate. Eight were 0 
enough. The lieutenant considered taking eigh 
and hinting to Gianonni that he might make his o¥ 
dispositions for following close on. He was oo 
fident of Gianonni’s ability to desert. But thet 
were complications, other considerations. Gianont 
once removed from immediate responsibility, on 
remote from intimate control, might never in th 
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course of his peregrinations become tangent to the 
line again. Trust the amiable embalmer’s novice. 
Gianonni was too intelligent, too calloused, to fling 
free on hisown once. The best runner, the lieuten- 


the ant reflected in the late afternoon as he fingered the 
In message, the best runner in France would spend the 
Vcr MR remainder of his life of service swinging his quick 
ht short legs along the boulevards. 
7 " The lieutenant decided to make the nine draw 
. straws for it. He sat back in his fox-hole and care- 
fa fully partitioned a wheat straw into nine pieces. 
Eight parts were graduated from one inch to three. 
“te, i The butt of the ninth straw was frayed into a five 
rrid inch length. This longest, it pleased him to decide, 
“NH would give its holder instant joy. The shortest 
© i straw would obligate its owner to remain behind 
S 0 TM with the ninety casuals. 
.* The lieutenant carefully placed the nine pieces of 
With I straw in his notebook, and tucked it under some mis- 
for cellany of gear at the bottom of his fox-hole. He 
the crawled across an open space and sought out the 
Te: HM nine among the listless coveys of men. He located 
~ eight, one after another. “When it’s pitch black 


, tonight,” he whispered to each in turn, “come to 
WOR my P. C.” 


d tt Gianonni had strayed again. Would some one 
<neW MM pass the word to Gianonni? The lieutenant wormed 
ths his long dirty body back to the fox-hole and sat 
= stonily for three hours, aching for sleep. At dusk 
bed a formation of silvered albatross droned in the high 
my violet of evening; birds winging to lay steel eggs 





















into the nests of Paris. The lieutenant from his 
boredom envied the enemy airmen their light blue 
war of the skies. A bomber did his dirty work upon 
a full night’s sleep, a full evening’s belly. The 
albatross were pillowed in feathery clouds. Ma- 
hine gunners were tuning in for the night, lining 
p targets for the fear watches. The lieutenant 
noted with precision the beaten zones of the night’s 
play. Darkness came on slowly, random star shells 
imicked the bloodstone of the evening star. Anx- 
ous machine gunners began their intermittent 
plarm. The blanket of night was pinioned down 
ngain. The lieutenant blew the sand from the 
agazine of his automatic, and snapped the trigger 
wice for inspection, sighting on the evening star. 
Dn the last Sunday night at home he had played 
rom the score of Tannhiiuser for the offertory. 
Presently the eight appeared, one by one enrich- 
ng the fox-hole’s smell of roots and blood, of 
fanned salmon and phosgene as each lurched down 
ecrater. They were stoics, apathetic. Then they 
ere sceptics, wary. It was clear to them that the 
eeting of the nine was signal, portentous. A job, 
ome sort of a sweet job, was awaiting men who 
ew the ground of contention. The senior cor- 
iS OO" 'al spoke first: “Dirty work, Mister?” 
The lieutenant was important. “Trip to Paris,” 
anon" said laconically. 
yy ONE None said a word. In the darkness all breathed 
in “ecrcely at the jest. There was a detonation fifteen 
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yards away which broke the senior corporal’s inhibi- 
tions into bits. “In a pig’s”... he began. He 
stopped short. All breathed more easily. There 
might be something in the lieutenant’s remark af- 
ter all. 

The lieutenant explained. The eight were eager 
to live. They believed. They crouched, rifles 
grounded, and a current of credulity ran through 
the circle, bridging gap after gap until the smell of 
the fox-hole became acrid in the darkness with 
burning insulation. 

“Who'll draw for Gianonni?” the lieutenant 
asked. “He rates this trip. He’s one of you.” 

The eight heated the darkness like so many radi- 
ators. “It’s the kinda lay-out,” said the youngest 
of the two corporals after two detonations and a 
machine gunner’s ecstacy had warmed him, “that 
could mean Hoboken or hell, getting away like this. 
Three of mine today . . . that God-damned one 
pounder again. I wouldn’t like to pluck a raspberry 
for little Caruso.” 

A shower of earth tinkled upon the lieutenant’s 
tin hat. A voice whispered cheerily into the fox- 
hole. “Theesa you, Meester,” came down the lay- 
ers of darkness. “I no get da message soon.” 
Gianonni’s small feet struggled down through the 
gloom, wriggled for a purchase in the centre of the 
ring. He rose to the drama of his entrance into the 
ring. Merrily, lightly, his spirits responded. 

“A gooda job, eh?” 

Pleasantly, his breath smelled of milk chocolate 
and jam. As he settled into the ring the masses of 
French currency on him clinked affluently. He be- 
gan feeling arm chevrons, shoulder straps; identi- 
fying the arrangement of his companions. The 
lieutenant opened his note book craftily, gathering 
the straws into his left hand, fringing them evenly 
in the channel of thumb and forefinger. He bent 
his long dirty body over as a shade, and drew from 
his tunic a small electric torch. He splayed the tiny 
beam, millions of candles in the darkness, for an 
instant full upon his left hand extending forward 
into the circle. He cried, jauntily: 

“A straw for each of you old timers. The short- 
est one marks the man who stays behind.” 

Gianonni, with the gambler’s instinct for chance, 
seized a straw’s tip with a whizz-bang’s quickness. 
A shell exploded forward. The lieutenant snubbed 
the torch, feeling the longest straw whip through 
his hand. Its frayed end telegraphed that Gianonni 
was safe. The eight drew methodically. Straws 
were compared. The lieutenant was struck with 
anger. Gianonni was extending a straw a half inch 
shorter than any broken by the lieutenant. Tri- 
umphantly Gianonni thrust his small brown hand 
forward. Fatuous in his deception—a double de- 
ception—Gianonni cried: 

“T stay behind with lieutenant’s bag. Youse guys 
weel be bump off on damned gooda job!” 

Gianonni had said nothing to the lieutenant. He 
accepted the condolences of the eight, who were cut 
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that he had felt for an instant the false joy of 
safety. Until he fad broken the straw, war had 
been happy turns, pleasures, excitements for 
Gianonni. He wandered out of the lines ten min- 
utes after the eight had disappeared into the dark- 
ness filing behind the lieutenant on their way to 
the railhead. He loped parallel to them, twice pick- 
ing them out as stalking shadows, when they stood 
still under the baleful glow of vagrant star shells. 
He tired of running parallel with them in the dark- 
ness, as a dog tires when quartering a stubble for 
his horsemen. He dzew across odorous fields in the 
darkness, stumbling over furrows, turning aside for 
shell holes, throwing himself expertly flat when 
some shell left the droves above him to rush 
screaming down upon his solitary figure. He grew 
thirsty from dust and fumes, from the dry fields 
quilted in lazy patterns of smoke. He gained the 
dismantled village of the fields, and wriggled his 
small body through the water details clustered about 
the town fountain. The details were cursing, fret- 
ting under the warming they had sustained while 
cantering with their long poles, strung with clank- 
ing canteens and chains. He wriggled through them 
and thrice drank his canteen cup dry, apathetic to 
the thirst of the ninety left behind. Three quarts 
of water logged his small belly until it was dis- 
tended puppy fashion within the girdle of his run- 
ner’s belt. He was enervated, sleepy, sorrowful. 
He walked through the wrecked wall of a farm- 
house, stumbled into the best room, and stretched 
his body along an overturned grandfather’s clock. 
He slept. Presently he awoke, as the hunted will 
awake, instantly. They were sending over heavy 
metal. He could hear its screaming overhead, burst- 
ing along the roads where water details, ammuni- 
tion wagons, ration parties would not be scouring 
for friendly cover. A pang seized him when he 
understood that he had not awakened cheerily. 

He counted his money as it grew light. There 
were nearly two thousand francs. He could never 
spend them all upon chocolate at the Y. M. C. A. 
wagons. Across the room a ladder ran toa loft. He 
mounted it curiously, and in the faint streamers of 
dawn filtering through displaced slates he saw two 
officers sleeping gently, maps and artillery glasses 
unslung beside them, telephone headpieces clapped 
upon one’s dulled ears. He descended, moved 
about the house and found the room they occupied. 
There was a blanket roll in one corner. He un- 
rolled it deftly, pleased when it discharged the uni- 
form of a major of United States Field Artillery. 
The boots, their ae slightly mildewed, were only 
a size too large for his small feet. But they were 
beautiful boots. He tiptoed in them; whispered 


martial commands at his image in a greenish pane of 
the casement. ... 

The long parade briskly climbed the hill of the 
Arc de Triomphe, the lieutenant haggard as was 
intended, stiff shoes galling his neglected toes, fore- 
head sweating against his stinking tin hat. Some- 
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where in back of himwere eight of his men, eight 
he had brought from overseas. The rest were gone, 
oh, anywhere, to hell if you like. 

It was a dashing fine parade with heads up and 
tails over the dashboard. He could not look back 
pridefully, paternally. It was too fine a parade for 
an officer to relax his head for an instant, to turn 2 
single degree out of the perfect alignment of heads 
identical with his own. Nor did he care to look 
back. For there should have been nine of his men. 
At the halt in the Place de la Concorde he had 
found himself checking up the eight as they leaned 
disconsolately, faces dulled, upon their rifles. Nine 
should have been there, with ninety back in the 
seven kinds of hell prepared for a Fourth of July 
moral. Nine here in the fragrance of scented wo- 
men, where soft breasts brushed the lieutenant’: 
elbow as he walked handsomely beside his right 
guide between shoals of women banking the chan- 
nel of fresh blood. . . Scent of gloves, ribbons, silks, 
of violets, muguet, roses, and not a trace of salmon 
and phosgene and dank red earth. 

The long parade was tortured past the Arc de 
Triomphe, moving outward towards the Bois. The 
lieutenant pranced to the strains of Stars and Stripes 
Forever, to the strains of the Marseillaise, Madel- 
on, Over There, and Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight. Gianonni seemed prancing at his heels. 
No need for the lieutenant to turn his head. Gian- 
onni was there. He felt Gianonni’s nearness, saw 
Gianonni with eyes in the back of his head. 

The twisting mass of weary men streamed 
through avenues of green, canyons of white stucco, 
hordes of clacking tongues. The lieutenant grew 
weary, faint, bored again. He would have con- 
tinued walking through eternity had he been offered 
the alternative to the lines. The parade halted near 
the Gare du Nord, a long earthworm disintegrating, 
Lists were checked. Officers barked. Sergeants 
swore. Men lifted aching feet from underneath 
other aching feet and cursed solid sheets of pro- 
fanity. Sweat enriched the smells of them agai, 
and the lieutenant cursed too. They were restoring 
his eight to him, and Gianonni was not among them. 

The men limped into the station, to be parcelled 
back to the ninety. The lieutenant was seized with 
anguish. Gianonni was dead. It was certain, for 
he looked at the clock over the train compound and 
saw that its hands were at five o’clock sharp, jus 
when Gianonni would have begun straying about 
the lines having awakened from a day’s sleep. Th 
lieutenant fancied that he had returned, that a ser’ 
geant had given him Gianonni’s watch. The ser 
geant would be saying that it was stopped at fivt 
o’clock sharp by the shell which had destroyed him 
The lieutenant would find Gianonni’s body } 
fore it was hastily covered with a light mantle of 
a 

The eight and their officer crowded into a thin 
class compartment. They unslung equipment am 
relaxed upon the hard boards, grotesquely wove! 
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into a mass of tired beasts. The eight were instantly, 
triumphantly asleep. The lieutenant looked out 
upon the station crowds. He envied the small, 
sprightly artillery major who, back turned to him, 
was conversing animatedly with a piquante blonde. 
The pair stood beside a carriage marked Deauville. 
It was evident that the officer would presently 
mount the carriage and be whirled with her to cool 
sands, blissful hours. 

Suddenly the eight awoke to the sound of the 
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lieutenant’s bellow of rage. The major was lean- 
ing half out of the window of the departing Deau- 
ville train, gesticulating to the lieutenant, saluting, 
grimacing. The lieutenant shook his fist savagely, 
frantically. But he knew, no matter what the alert- 
ness of the military police of Deauville, that the 
services of the best runner in France were lost to 
him forever. Presently the nine slept, returning to 
the ninety, in a lurching train. 
LAURENCE STALLINGS. 


Secularizing a Theocracy 
Young Turkey and the Caliphate 


phetically lists as one item in the heroine’s 

heresy, a something that might be called na- 
tionalism: a devotion to the state which will inter- 
fere with men’s loyalty to the church. Shaw was 
probably thinking of western Europe and the Chris- 
tian Church. But the recent history of Turkey 
shows that his wisdom includes also the Moslems of 
eastern Europe. For here too the claims of religion 
and of the national state have met, and patriotism 
has proved stronger than religious sentiment. Af- 
ter many centuries, the story of the separation of 
state and church is written to the final chapter; the 
world’s last great theocracy—if one omits Japan for 
the moment—has become a laicized republic. 

In the United States and in western Europe the 
abolition of the Caliphate, the closing of the mosque 
schools and the assumption of the revenues of the 
pious Moslem foundations aroused misgivings as 
well as amazement. Was not the new republic go- 
ing too fast? Would not the populace, faithful to 
religion, be alienated from political leaders capable 
of such a revolutionary act? Had not the Angora 
government lightly thrown away its greatest re- 
source. with its domestic Mohammedan population 
and a large, if not chief, asset in foreign politics, by 
cutting itself loose from its religious connection? 
Upon the ground, in Constantinople, perhaps the 
most surprising thing is the total absence of all such 
misgivings and queries. The move appears a sim- 
ple, natural, inevitable thing. It presents itself as 
an integral and necessary step in the process of 
forming a national state after the western model. 
To question it would be to question the whole course 
of European history for the last three centuries. 
What has been effected in the rest of Europe is now 
taking place in the former Ottoman empire. That 
is all there is to the affair; if the change to a secular 
national state is final for the rest of Europe, it is as 
final for Turkey. It is a stage in one of those rev- 
olutions which do not go backward. 

Indeed, it is this impression of the inevitability 
of the change which makes it somewhat difficult to 
start a discussion of the matter or get particular 


l* Shaw’s St. Joan, the French ecclesiastic pro- 


information. When there is no question there is 
no answer. The process of transforming an old 
medizval empire into a modern national state mod- 
elled after the western pattern, is taking its sure if 
slow and tortuous way; there is nothing more to 
say. It began in the minds of educated persons 
years before the revolution of 1908; the granting 
of the Constitution was but the first outward signal 
of the movement. The great War, following after 
the other wars, has quickened the rate of change 
and affected the form which it has taken; funda- 
mentally however there is but one single and con- 
tinuous evolution. If the Sultanate had not engaged 
in treacherous dealings with the foreign powers that 
occupied Constantinople, the new national state 
might conceivably have taken the form of a consti- 
tutional monarchy instead of a republic. If the 
Caliphate which remained after the Sultan was de- 
prived of political power had not become a centre 
of intrigues on the part of foreign powers, there 
might possibly have developed an innocuous con- 
nection of church and state after the model of Eng- 
land. But in essence the change was destined; and 
the events of the War, of the period of Allied occu- 
pation and the victory over Greece only determined 
the particular form which it assumed. 

As so often happens, the domestic view of the 
events which have taken place is the foreign view— 
only precisely reversed. Outside of Turkey and 
among foreigners one hears the question raised 
whether the possession of the Caliphate by Turkey 
was not a potential source of strength to Turkey in 
northern Africa, Arabia, India and the rest of the 
Moslem world; whether it was not an asset in deal - 
ing with countries like France and Great Britain 
that have large Moslem populations which need to 
be placated. But all the Turks with whom I have 
conversed on the matter regard the connection as a 
liability, not an asset. It was simply a standing in- 
vitation to foreign powers to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of Turkey, to use the Caliph as a catspaw 
in their rivalries with one znother. Devotion to the 
Caliphate was doubtless not increased by the fact 
that Pan-islamism and the attempt to use leadership 
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of the Moslem world as a political asset were the 
work of the hated tyrant Abdul Hamid; since be- 
Mics | fore his day the combined Sultan-Caliph was the 
: chief of the Mohammedan religion only in the 
ee Pickwickian sense in which the King of England is 
the head of the Church of England. 
Something of the same sort holds good on the 
+ internal side. The progressive Turks hold that the 
3 alliance of the church and state was the stronghold 
of reactionary political influence. A stranger like 
myself is no judge of the correctness of the state- 
ment, but the history of the rest of the world hard- 
ly renders it credible. As long as the Caliph was 
there the Moslem teacher-preachers—they are not 
priests—throughout the country had a fictitious 
power, and were the natural agents of reactionary 
intrigues. Ina secularized republic, they have only 
the prestige and influence which their personal char- 
acter and intelligence wins for them. According to 
the accounts given me, the unholy alliance of church 
and state also encouraged foreign intrigue, as pres- 
sure or corruption at the top was disseminated 
, throughout the provinces by means of the subordi- 
nate religious teachers. I have been told that dur- 
ing the time of occupation one foreign nation delib- 
erately proposed that all primary education what- 
ever should be placed and kept in the hands of the 
ecclesiastic teachers. I have no way of verifying 
’ this story. But the fact that it is current in Turkish 
quarters is significant in itself. For it contains that 
{ sense of the intimate union between foreign in- 
trigue, reactionary intellectual and moral ideas, and 
the Caliphate which animates the present leaders of 
Turkey. 
Foreigners will hardly credit the tale, but, ironic 
+ as it sounds, it is a common conviction among liberal 
Hag Turks that their efforts to westernize and modernize 
t Turkey have been constantly resisted and whenever 
ge possible thwarted by the representatives of the Eu- 
nae ropean powers. And it is part of this common con- 
viction that fear lest a modernized Turkey produce 
a Turkish nation not subject to foreign domination, 





ee | has led representatives of the western powers con- 

Bef stantly to give their support to reactionary clergy 

oe as one of the best means of keeping Turkey ignor- 

; : i ant, backward and consequently weak. In any case, 

> enlightened Turks believe that just as other nations 
oie 


in passing from medizvalism to modernity have sec- 

‘A ularized schools and laicized the state, so must Tur- 

ay | key. And to them that is the whole of the matter 
. about which westerners have made so much ado. 

It is said of course that this view represents only 

Constantinople and the views of a small group who 


_ have been in Europe either as exiles under the 
sate ' whole régime or as students during the early part 
hae of the new régime. There is no doubt of the 


strength of the influence proceeding from France 
and from the anti-clericalism connected therewith. 
In a certain sense, the whole modern political move- 
ment in Turkey strikes one as just a belated off- 
spring of the principles of 89. But I have found 
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only unanimity of assertion that the peasants of th, 
interior of Asiatic Turkey have taken the expulsioy 
of the Caliph and the closing of the mosque schoo} 
without resentment. In part this is laid to thei; 
docility, their fatalism in the presence of any f,j; 
accompli. In part, it is said to be due to the growing 
realization of the futility of the instruction give; 
in these schools; a memoriter training in reading 
and writing the Koran which led to nothing, say. 
the possibility of becoming in turn a teacher of th. 
same subjects; in part to resentment against the fa: 
that the Caliphate was during the period of foreig, 
occupation the tool of foreign invaders. But mor: 
generally, if also more vaguely, it is due to the f2:; 
that the succession of wars has left what remains 
of Turkey—for the first time in four centuries , 
homogenous and compact people—with a new spirit, 
a spirit which has touched even remote peasants 
They, wish above all else a free and independen: 
Turkey; they are nationalists to the extreme; and 
they are convinced that a free Turkey and a mod- 
ernized Turkey are one and the same. 

Of course it falls at first strangely upon the ear 
when one is told that Turkey is not only not fanatic, 
but is not even very religious. A certain incredulit, 
is evoked. But after a time one begins to wonder 
whether perhaps the contrary view so current in 
Christian lands is not a survival of ancient lore and 
legend combined with the exigencies of religious 
proselytism and political propaganda. One listens 
with growing respect to the calm statement by the 
rector of the rejuvenated national university: 
“There are two Turkeys; the real Turkey, and that 
existing in the imagination of foreigners.” 

_ And the reading of history has a tendency to con- 
vince one that the religious persecutions and mas- 
sacres with which we are so tragically familiar had 
their origin in that baleful fusion of race, religion 
and politics which is the curse of the Near East, 
rather than in religious fanaticism pure and simple. 
If such be the case, the present régime in separat- 
ing their own church and state and thereby acquiring 
the right to demand that other countries also sever 
their political policies from their religious beliefs 
and cults are taking the first effective step taken in 
1200 years (since these _political-racial-religious 
feuds long antedate the arrival of the Turk in Eu- 
rope) to establish the rule of tolerance and liberty. 
Nationalism has its evils, but its loyalties are at 
least less dreadful than those of dogmatic religious 
differences. 

When then one reads a telegraphic item from 
Constantinople regarding some difficulty into which 
some foreign school, French, Italian or American, 
has fallen, one’ should supply a context. In the 
first place, the Turks have the very best of reasons 
to be suspicious of the admixture of foreign politics 
and foreign religions, and in the second place, are 
applying to themselves the same regulations in for- 
bidding dogmatic religious inculcations and in clos- 
ing schools having a definite religious basis, which 
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they apply to others. Indeed, as the government 
recently reminded the French, in reply to a protest 

ing the closing of Catholic schools which re- 
fused to abide by the rules for strictly lay education, 
the French were asking for privileges for their 
schools in Turkey which had long been forbidden by 
law in France itself. This does not mean that all 
religious instruction is forbidden. On the contrary, 
the curriculum of the Turkish public schools in- 
cludes for the present at least two hours a week of 
religious instruction in the Koran—and all foreign 
communities are allowed to give such religious in- 
struction as they wish to their own co-religionists. 
But anything which smells even remotely of pro- 
selyting is rigorously forbidden. And if Turkish 
authorities made sensitive and sore by what seems 
to them persistent foreign favoritism to Greeks and 
Armenians at the expense of Turkish political inde- 
pendence and unity, sometimes act abruptly, it is not 
for a hundred percent American, or for any other na- 
tionalist, to be too quick or too loud incondemnation. 
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And while the Near East is the part of the world 
where above all others it behooves the foreigner, 
especially the newcomer, to listen and not have 
opinions and views of his own, of one thing even 
the transient visitor may be quite sure. Any marked 
change in the present régime of Turkey, other than 
its own natural evolution, would be a calamity from 
the standpoint of all those who have a philanthropic 
and educational interest in the country, even if they 
are discontented with the present situation. For it 
would signify an arrest of a movement which is in 
the direction of progress and light; it would mean 
a return to corruption, intrigue, ignorance, confu- 
sion, and their attendant animosities and intoler- 
ances. It would be a horrid thing if a too vivid 
memory of old histories led well-intentioned for- 
eigners to withhold their sympathies from just those 
forces in Turkey which are bound to put an end to 
medieval Turkey. 

Joun Dewey. 

Constantinople, August, 1924. 


Our Professional Patriots 
IV. The Patriots and the Peace Seekers 


HE real motives of our professional patri- 

| ots came out in black and white when the 

National Security League got into trouble 

with Congress as long ago as 1919. The National 

Security League shares with the National Civic Fed- 

eration the patronage of that all but historical per- 

sonage, Alton B. Parker. The National Civic Fed- 

eration attacks individuals. The National Security 
League propagandizes on a more grandiose scale. 

In 1919, in a valiant attempt further to secure 
the nation, the National Security League issued a 
little chart, the gist of which was to charge some 
three hundred members of Congress with disloy- 
alty. Most of the three hundred seem to have been 
considerably annoyed and an investigation followed 
with ready Congressional alacrity. Congress con- 
cluded (it takes the words out of my mouth) that 
the League was simply a Junker organization on 
which, for reasons of their own, the interests usually 
designated as “vested” were spending a good deal 
of money. The Carnegie corporation had, for ex- 
ample, spent $100,000. Mr. Rockefeller had spent 
$35,000. Other contributions of size had been made 
by Mr. Morgan and by the Du Ponts and Guggen- 
heims. Congress felt that it constituted “a serious 
menace to representative government.” In those 
days it preached preparedness and practised politics. 
Nowadays it preaches saving America’s soul and 
practises preparedness and other activities which I 
reserve for subsequent display. Otherwise it has 
not changed its essential character since the Con- 
gressional diagnosis. ‘Contribute to the financial 


sinews of war!” it cries. You look about for the war 
and it tells you: “If the Bolsheviki are spending 
over $90,000 a month in England, it can safely be 
assumed that they are spending over a million a 
year here.” It retains assorted literary lights to 
write its patriotic leaflets. One of them, on the sub- 
ject here in hand, is by Agnes Repplier. 


The necessity for universal military training in the 
United States is so urgent and so apparent that no 
class, save the large and highly irritable class of law- 
breakers, should be expected to oppose it. 


Be that as it may. Mr. Henry Irving Dodge de- 
fines Bolshevism in another leaflet of the same 
series. 


When you hear a man trying to discredit Uncle 
Sam, that’s Bolshevism . . . 

When you hear a man casting discredit on the 
sincerity of Washington and Lincoln, that’s Bol- 
shevism . . . 

When a man tells you that newspaper reports of 
conditions in Russia are wholly false . .. that’s 
Bolshevism. 


These definitions may not be quite up to educa- 
tional scratch, but there can be no doubt of their 
patriotism or of their congeniality to Generals Bow- 
ley and Fries. 

“Misguided theorists,” says the National Security 
League, “are encouraging Congress to keep down 
the army and navy to the lowest possible point. . . 
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A recent statement definitely fixed 1927 as the date 
for the Proletarian revolution here. . . There are 
over fifty organizations in America with over 
if i 1,000,000 members and publishing 100 magazines 
fee ee and newspapers, which are working night and day 
Bile 0 to destroy everything that America stands and has 
stood for. .. The League, with its experience, lead- 
ership and working machinery, is fighting for you 
and hie an America alive to its obligations and ripe 
any: for its highest destiny. . .” 

; Much of the League’s machinery is its literature. 
I take only one item: Universal Military Training 
—A Catechism in Twelve Lessons. From the les- 
son on the Reason for Opposition of Universal Mil- 


itary Training: 


Q. Is this fear of militarism justified? 

A. No. Universal training is preparedness. Mili- 
tarism cannot exist unless jt is in the hearts of the 
people, of which no danger exists in our country. . . 

Given universal military training, where everyone 
is made to take his part in a national emergency, the 
tendency would be for the country to hesitate longer 
before going to war than where the defense of the 
country would be left, as heretofore, to the regular 
army and volunteers only . . . 

Pacifists are constitutionally opposed to a healthy 
} resistance and assertion of. a national attitude except 
by the method of argumentation and do not appreciate 
) the dangers of national jealousies, antagonisms and con- 
ti flicting interests. Hence they are opposed to any sys- 
tem of national defense and attack every proposal as 
a waste and an injury to the country. 





From the lesson on the Democratic Qualities of 
Universal Military Training: 


. . Under universal military training, the people 

will control their army just as they control their govern- 

F | ment . . . the place of every man in the military 

organization will be determined by merit and by noth- 
ea ing else. . . 


na) From the lesson on the Necessity of Universal 
dite Military Training as a Matter of Individual and 
A National Justice: 


or ; Q. There is as much justice, then, in universal 
x military training as there is in obligatory education? 
© ( A. There is no difference. Méilitary training is 
education—education of mind and body; and, to make 
it compulsory is merely to extend our educational sys- 
tem to include that knowledge which is absolutely 
ie necessary to have him ready to play his part in case of 
4 | a great national emergency. 


In fine, the National Security League is working 

“consistently to prevent the scrapping of our army 

ra and navy and to preserve the degree of prepared- 
ness consistent with our national safety and integ- 
rity.” That degree is, to be sure, fixed by the League 
and by the War Department and not by those 
of us who refuse to believe in the immediate or even 
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remote danger of Trotzky’s zeppelins. It seem; 
superfluous to point out that the support of the Na- 
tional Security League appears still to come from 
those lofty financial heights which are always to be 
counted upon for the most hearty, if not the most 
humane, Junker spirit. “Whatever you do,” says 
the League in effect, “don’t knock France. What- 
ever you don’t do, join us in stamping out Com- 
munist-Pacifism.” As Mr. W. C. Fields puts it, 
“Tt’s the old army game!” 

The American Defense Society is more briefly 
analyzed. It was founded immediately upon the 
sinking of the Lusitania to prepare the nation for 
war. Its president (honorary in “perpetuum me- 
moriam”) is Theodore Roosevelt. The chairman 
of its board of trustees and its active spirit is Elon 
Hooker, president of the Hooker Electro-Chemica! 
Company and the hero of quite a record in gas war- 
fare. The society stood out, in 1918, for uncondi- 
tional surrender. Its intimacy with the Chemical 
Warfare Service has already been demonstrated. I: 
is second to none in advocating preparedness and 
attacking pacifists. Except for the fact that it paid 
Mr. R. M. Whitney a salary, there does not seem to 
be anything more of consequence to say about it. 

The National Civic Federation lists the same kind 
of patriotic interest in the personnel of its backers 
and directors. The National Civic Federation likes 
you to believe that it is supported by every form of 
American greatness short of deity. But its policies 
no less than the fortunes behind it only leave me 
wondering how much longer Mr. Easley will be 
able to put up with the almost unquestionable pa- 
cifist and Socialist tendencies of deity itself. And 
there you have it (the American Legion bad boy- 
ishly included )—those die-hard, cock-sure, ill-man- 
nered patriots, scrambling out of Mr. Burns’s office 
into General Fries’s office to keep things moving be- 
fore the public on behalf of their far from disin- 
terested masters. Easley and Menken and the rest, 
all writing hard and working nights to help the 
War Department with its Defense Day and its 
propaganda of tommyrot, and Bowley booming like 
a distant and inaccurate Big Bertha from the hun- 


dred precent fastnesses of Fort Bragg, North Car- © 


olina. And all of them casting every known variety 
of discredit and indignity upon the still honorable 
profession of the soldier and upon what may well 
be a considerably necessary campaign to increase our 
military effectiveness. 

Now I have no direct evidence to back up these 
implications concerning the disinterestedness of the 
patriot backers of preparedness—not an iota. I sub- 
mit, however, that the gentlemen who endow Ralph 
Easley and Company—the comparatively small 
number of comparatively large subscribers, that is— 
could find worthier objects of charity and are too 
intelligent to believe the rot put forth as a return 
on their investment. What earthly reason can they 
have, then, for investing, unless they expect some 
one else to believe it? And why should they, for 
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any good purpose, want any one else to believe 
it? It is at this juncture that the prodigious 


patriots cease to be funny and become deep—rather 
evilly deep, I am afraid, rather, if 1 may borrow 
a word from their own most intense moods, 
“sinister.” 

One point more—that is the fundamental fallacy 
of all this anti-pacifist agitation. Forgetting all its 
injustices and rudenesses and all its ulteriorly mo- 
tivated Junkerness, it pretends one thing and does 
another. It pretends to get at this Slacker Pledge. 
It really attacks individuals and organizations 
which, on the whole, have no connection with any 
such “Tolstoyan” philosophy, no ostensible or prac- 
tising interest in, no responsibility either to or for 
it. In vain does the National Council for the Pre- 


' yention of War protest that it has never advocated 


“non-resistance towards those who would invade 
our shores,” the signing of “treasonable pledges” or 
the “anarchistic policy of international strikes.” In 
vain does Mr. Libby protest against the unfairness 
of denouncing “as unpatriotic all persons who are 
honestly trying to find a better way than the way of 
armed conflict to settle international difficulties.” In 
vain does he insist that his speeches have persistently 
advocated “preparing for war if we are not going to 
prepare for peace.” 

Mr. Libby just is a Red and that’s all there is to 
it. He can’t be a Quaker without being a Red and 
that’s all there is to that. And if his organization 
doesn’t actively endorse the Slacker’s Pledge, then 
Ralph Easley and Company and the War Depart- 
ment bring accusations of hideous hidden motives, 
darker even than the pledge itself. Every serious 
charge which Ralph Easley and Company and the 
War Department bring against these intelligent 
peace-seeking organizations is repeatedly disproven 
and yet Ralph Easley and Company drive right 
along regardless. And the War Department stops 
purely educational speeches and Ralph Easley 
passes Mr. Libby’s private correspondence on to the 
Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association to give it an 
additional kink of misinterpreted publicity. They 
just can’t keep the wheat from the tares. Perhaps 
that is because they don’t quite know the tares when 
they see them. Wherefor, and for Mr. Easley’s 
benefit, I propose to list the tares, and with them, 
Mr. Easley’s running comments upon them. 

As I see it, pacifism is open to patriotic arraign- 
ment, not for its educational propaganda but for its 
avowed intention where intention is avowed. As I 
see it, intention is avowed, not in one definite philos- 
ophy of non-resistance, but generally according to 
three quite separate impulses. 

The first is the abstract position taken by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters and by the pro- 
posed Outlawry of War Amendment to the effect 
that: . 

“War should be declared a crime and outlawed 
as such.” 


Of which, says Mr. Easley: 
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If war is a crime, then everyone who rallies to the 
defense of his country in time of national peril is a 
criminal and the place for a criminal is either in jail 
or on the scaffold. We are sure however that the 
organization does not mean what its declaration implies. 


The second is the famous Slacker’s Pledge which 
was signed by 1800 men and women at one New 
York meeting under the auspices of the World 
Peace Fellowship. It reads: 


Believing that all war is wrong and that the arming 
of the nations, whether by land or sea or air, is treason 
to the spiritual unity and intelligence of mankind, | 
declare it to be my intention never to take part in war, 
offensive or defensive, international or civil, whether 
it be by bearing arms, making or handling munitions, 
voluntarily subscribing to war loans or using my labor 
for the purpose of setting others free for war service. 


Of that, says Mr. Easley: 


We, in the United States, seem to be fighting alone 
the battle against the Red-ism of the world. If the 
flood of propaganda against patriotism continues un- 
checked, its effect will surely be the undermining of 
our national virility and the extending of an invitation 
to the bandits of the world “to come and help them- 
selves.” . . The question before us today is: Shall 
we shrink from the great task which lies before us? 
No, a hundred times no—unless we are utterly faith- 
less to our children, to our children’s children, and “‘to 
those who sleep in Flanders fields.” 


The third impulse is the impulse of the self- 
determining, “anarchistic” individual. 


Organize a peace party throughout your country 
Let the sound of your disapprobation be loud and 
deep . . . Let there be no volunteers except for de- 
fensive war. 


This might almost have come from the Third 
Internationale, but Mr. Easley makes no comment 
upon its defiant phrases: He was not yet at a com- 
menting age at the time the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives spat it forth in the face of Presi- 
dent Madison. And yet our national virility has 
survived quite some crises since those days when 
Josiah Quincy stampeded the Massachusetts Senate 
away from commending the heroism of “Don’t 
Give Up the Ship” Lawrence on the grounds that, 
“in a war like the present, it is not becoming a 
moral and religious people to express any approba- 
tion of military and naval exploits.” And Salem, 
that patriotic city, refused to countenance Law- 
rence’s burial. One likes to know that pacifism is, 
for us, at least, almost as venerable as virility. 

You cannot laugh preparedness off:-you cannot 
frown pacifism down. You cannot do either because 
you can never get rid of any fact by denying it. And 
better people than Ralph Easley have been pacifists 
and just as good people as Jane Addams have been 
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soldiers. But Easley has his test of Americanism 
which satisfies him and his public. 


Knowing all the horrors which occurred during and 
since the World War, would we, if confronted with 
the same situation that we faced in 1917, hesitate for 
one moment to do just what we did then? 


Mr. Easley says not. Perhaps Mr. Easley would 
not. I believe that the country would, that you 
could not add the experience and the disillusion- 
ment of any war to the cause without thereby prov- 
ing that the cause is not worth fighting for as most 
causes certainly are not. Mr. Easley’s test is quite 
evidently tosh, but I propose to answer it with some- 
thing of a counter-proposition for which I assume 
full responsibility. And I do not do this because 
Mr. Libby quite properly ignored Mr. Easley’s test 
when it was presented to him for answer, but be- 
cause I want to confirm the darkest suspicions of any 
militant patriot who happens to have read so far 
in these articles. 

This is my proposition which I make after six 
years’ reflection upon a war experience which in no 
wise deviated from the average. I would not sign 
any pledge which bound me, in case of war, to either 
defiance or obedience. I can see no good in any 
such pledge because war can develop only as the cul- 
mination of circumstances too special to be ap- 
proached by any but an open mind. I cannot today 
imagine the circumstances under which I would 
again fight for this or for any other country. I am 
fairly certain that I would never fight either to fur- 
ther or to oppose a social revolution. I believe all 
wars to be wrong, and I believe all wars to be evita- 
ble, and I believe that the primary duty of a gov- 
ernment, and particularly of a representative gov- 
ernment, is to protect its people from war. And I 
believe that the representative government which 
fails of this protection breaks the contract between 
its people and itself, and that the declaration of war 
constitutes so tremendous a betrayal of trust as to 
absolve the people from any further obligation to 
allegiance or obedience and to leave them in a posi- 
tion, not of prescribed loyalty but of prescribed 
scepticism, free of any duty other than to think for 
themselves in order to decide what, to them as in- 
dividuals and as citizens of a betrayed nation, may 
seem the wisest, the most righteous and necessary 
course to pursue. 

At which point Preparedness Day is upon us. 
Some millions of men will go and report, and I be- 
lieve there are to be some parades. I think the states 
or cities are left to decide for themselves whether 
or not they will make a holiday of September 12. 
After you have reported you may, presumably, re- 
turn to your work. } 

Neither as an annoyance or an observance does 
Preparedness Day of itself much matter. It does 


. matter, however, from one or two rather more pro- 


found angles. 
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Out of deference to the revolution as patriotically 
scheduled—to the zeppelins which are tugging at 
their Russian moorings—it has been re-christened 
National Defense Day or something of the sort and 
advertised as an experiment to prove how quickly 
we could get our maximum fighting force under the 
colors. It isn’t that, of course. It’s an army ges- 
ture to atone for the pretty thorough falling down 
of the post-war reserve organization and to make 
the members of the reserve feel the mailed fist at 
the minimum of official expense and trouble. 

Also, it’s been called patriotic. In what spirit, | 
wonder, will those hundreds of thousands of can- 
didates for glory report? Will a disinterested love 
of country enflame them? Or will they go jokingly 
and carelessly, or with a half eager eye to the next 
war? 

Not much, if any, of the first, I’m afraid—for a]! 
the army may say to the contrary, the real and hu- 
man patriotism doesn’t express itself in Prepared- 
ness Days. My guess is that the reactions will fal! 
pretty evenly into the last two categories. “It was 
a good war while it lasted” and “what the hell!” 

Is the army aiming to prove that the population 
can be militarized upon the blowing of a whistle? 
Or is the army reaching toward compulsory military 
training? Or is the army trying to find out how 
much the people have fallen away from it and how 
far they have gone beyond its little pomposities of 
“from, to and subject?” Or is the army trying te 
convince itself that there is nothing in the radical 
menace? Or is the army trying to prove to the 
country that there is everything in the radical 
menace? 

I cannot think of anything which the army could 
possibly have in mind which September 12 can pos- 
sibly satisfy. Still, if you boil all this down 
to its one impending demonstration, what is the 
residuum? Let all this heretic hunting and patriotic 
anathemizing, sincere or venal, embody itself in 
Defense Day, and what have you to show? A 
spectacle which is tragic, pathetic or triumphal as 
your own particular philosophy may direct your 
vision of it. A spectacle which is quite definite how- 
ever yon regard it. 

In its broadest significance, Defense Day is 
to be greeted with cheers by those who profess faith 
in the liberal destiny of this country. For De- 
fense Day presents the picture (for us, prob- 
ably, only the first of a series of such pictures) of 
an obsolete military conviction struggling, not to im- 
pose itself upon a race for the race’s salvation, but 
rather to preserve itself from the ruthless and in- 
evitable consequences of the race’s progress. It has 
been said that the European War cost our army its 
prestige among our people. In view of the defiant 
attitude which, in self defense, the army has lately 
assumed, the more credible fact is that the War 
hastened a good riddance which was already well 
toward in 1914. It is a fine and sonorous thing to 
shout about the military salvation of our national 
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virility, but the truth is that the advance of civiliza- 
tion always discards the military spirit. And the 
truth of Defense Day lies in the recognition, by 
a pompous yet hangdog army, of the fact that it has 
irretrievably lost caste. The army may shout of 
“the thrill that lasts a life time,” but an advancing 
civilization will turn an increasingly deaf ear even 
to the army’s most substantial predictions of disaster 


to come. 

I have been reading Fred R. Marvin again. He 
is after all the non-pareil of militant patriots. His 
favorite statement, now, which “he always likes to 
make” (I tried it on a small boy and he laughed— 


actually laughed) is: 


This is my country; mine. From the waving palms 
of Florida to the stately pines of Washington, this is 
my country. From the towering statue of Liberty to 
the sun-kissed Golden Gate, this is my country, and I 
love it. From the deserts of Arizona to the snowy 


CORRES P 


A Non-Socialist Doctrine 


IR: Kirsopp Lake’s review in your issue of June 25, 1924, of 

Norman’s Conscientious Objectors in America suggests an in- 
teresting turn in the political philosophy of the last decade. Cur- 
rent conflicts are always causing, it seems, the reconsideration 
of fundamenta! attitudes and theories. But economic struggles 
are now sharing their former monopoly of attention with the 
multitude of issues growing out of the clash of cultures; and 
the crossing of these sets of issues is producing some curious 
paradoxes. 

One such paradox Professor Lake finds in the acceptance by 
many liberals of an individualistic theory of the state when think- 
ing of the issues of cultural, social, and intellectual freedom and 
the advocacy by the same persons of a contrary theory when ac- 
tuated by considerations of the rivalry of economic classes. Doubt- 
less many minds do harbor these logically irreconcilable concepts. 
But I think one could be a Socialist—though I am not—and also 
an individualist without inconsistency. In fact, do not Social- 
ists generally aim at the protection of the economic freedom 
of the individual from the encroachments of capitalism through 
the instrumentality of the group either as state or under some 
other name? For them, as for most other folks, “group wel- 
fare” has no meaning except in terms of individuals. The highly 
speculative alternative, the idea of a group personality and pur- 
pose in the literal sense, is by no means a Socialist, near-Socialist, 
or neo-liberal doctrine. 

HomMeER Foster. 

Anaheim, Cal. 


India and Opium 


G® May I add a few facts to the very excellent editorial, 
Opium: A Test of the League? The Geneva Conference will 
likely mark a very real crisis in this fight for the limitations of 
poppy production to the “scientific and medicinal needs of the 
world,” and all the cards should be on the table. 

First, let it be realized that it is the considered opinion of 
both English and American opponents of this vicious traffic that 
this fall conference was slated for Geneva rather than London to 
limit publicity. To one who knows the possibilities (?) of the 
former city, this deduction can hardly be gainsaid. This gives 
support (and here is fact number two that, for constructive rea- 
sons, ought fully to be understood) to the statement made by 
Miss Ellen La Motte in an article used last December by Foreign 
Affairs (London) to the effect that the proceedings at the Geneva 
conference, a year ago, placed Great Britain in the position of 
being the nation that stood out alone as an obstructionist force 
in this fight to stop the poisoning of a world. 
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hills of Maine, this is my country, mine, and I am 
going to stick with it and fight for it from hell to 
breakfast. 


You wonder why I quote it? Because we have 
got to the strange point of classing it as bunk. Not 
that we wouldn’t do as much or feel as much as Mr. 
Marvin. But differently. Mr. Marvin’s patriot- 
ism, the old fashioned Southern Gentleman patriot- 
ism, the army patriotism—they are, all of them, old 
fashioned, gone, oddly, and sadly, too, I think, 
ridiculous. It is a pity, as in a sense, all progress 
isa pity. There is no preserving patriotism from 
war, or war from peace, or peace from decadence. 
These things are—and a year of Defense Days 
will not make them less so. 

Sipney Howarp. 


(This is the fourth of a series of articles, of which 
the fifth will appear in an early issue.) 


ONDENCE 


Mr. C. F. Andrews writes me from Penang, where he was 
studying the local situation re opium, that he plans to be present 
at Geneva. As one who knows the Indian side of this matter let 
me say that Mr. Andrews will be the first man for many years to 
speak the mind of the real India relative to this problem. Srini- 
rasa Sastri, who has spoken prominently for India in days past, 
admitted to Mr. Andrews (and this has gone on record in India) 
that he had “no idea” of the real facts and that he had “taken 
the word of the British” on the subject. Incidentally he expressed 
his horror over the facts presented by Mr. Andrews. 

BLANCHE WATSON. 

Woodstock, N. Y. 


Babbittry Must Be Deteated 


IR: I wish to commend the articles appearing in your maga- 
zine on personalities in American political life. They gave 

me much pleasure and much information which I lacked. 
Speaking of political personalities, is there any one who is more 
of an anomaly in this twentieth century than William Jennings 
Bryan? In the New York convention he was able to stampede 
many delegates for McAdoo by a speech, during the course of 
which he was booed and hissed. As Heywood Broun has said, 
Bryan has viewed himself in the light of a Messiah in the midst 
of a chosen race. Yet he has always underrated the intelligence 
of the American people, and has debased himself to gain the ear- 
shot of the average moron by his views on evolution. He is a 
male Mrs. Bogart, the religious hypocrite in Main Street, forgiv- 
ing, as he does, the corrupted tresspassers on the old ground and 
excoriating those who venture on dangerous ground with intel- 
ligent viewpoints. It is high time for this country to arouse it- 
self and free our life from such guardians of the public morals 
and mind as Mr. Bryan, on one hand, and such openly-acknowl- 
edged plunderers of their credulity as Mr. Fall and Mr. Doheny. 
Babbittry must be defeated if we are to continue on a sane course. 

; Ropert E, Keere. 


Everett, Mass. 


Bootlegging for the Jobless Woman 


IR: A person of independent means, in good health and free 

to do as she pleases, must be of poor mental calibre if she 
can’t find something to occupy her mind, so why all this dis- 
cussion of Mrs. Wholey’s middle-aged woman friend? If she 
wants a life of strenuous activity, there are plenty of fields open, 
such as bootlegging, or if she is against such things she can join 
the righteous hosts who crusade against it. 
Z ALEXANDER. 


San Diego, Cal. 
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days—bold, bad men no doubt—ready to declare they 
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More Birrelling 


More Obiter Dicta, by Augustine Birreil. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


ORD ROSEBERY once delivered an address 
which, following the accepted formula, began: 
“Bookishness and statesmanship are, one would think, 
scarcely compatible. Nothing indeed could seem more 
discordant and incompatible than the life of the library 
and the life of politics”; and continued by presenting ex- 
ceptions to this rule, from Carteret and Chesterfield to 
Gladstone and, by implication, himself. He might have 
added several more names from among his immediate po- 
litical contemporaries, Lord Salisbury, Arthur Balfour, 
John Morley and Augustine Birrell. The last indeed would 
seem an exceptionally good case, for without a compelling 
vocation to either literature or politics he was, at the time 
Lord Rosebery was speaking, making an initial success at 
both, while maintaining a steady progress at the bar. Un- 
doubtedly the English like a certain literary plumage as 


have heard enough of the Oxford Movement; that they 
resent as affected and overdone the reverential attitude 
it has become traditional to assume towards it; . . . that 
it has long since spent itself out, and deserves to be for- 
gotten.” But Mr. Birrell still flutters about the flame of 
Newman. He is preoccupied with Scotch affairs, even 
very minor ones, like Miss Susan Ferrier and Sir Walter 
Scott’s legal decisions as Sheriff of Selkirkshire. He js 
above all interested in biography, which is always the basis 
of his criticism. He looks waggishly but wistfully at the 
new model of Mr. Lytton Strachey. “How did Mr. 
Strachey select his menagerie, his caged animals, whom he 
attacks upon the flank or the rear, sometimes shooting 
searchlights into their obscure recesses, and sometimes 
squirting his ironical humor over them through the bars?” 
But so far is Mr. Birrell from being unpleasant to any one 
that though he refers to the story of General Gordon, 
“with its searching lights upon the ‘obscure recesses’ of 
the characters of Lord Cromer, Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Gladstone,” he does not offer to cast any light of his own 


decoration to a political reputation, and Augustine Bir- on obscurities of character with which he must have been wo! 
4 rell’s thin and early volumes of essays, Obiter Dicta, helped somewhat familiar. But though eschewing malice him- as t 
to put him into Parliament in 1889. He continued to self, he recognizes its place in the biographical art. Of alo! 
fr practice politics and pursue literature. In 1900 he dropped the Life of Nollekens, by John Thomas Smith he re- ma 
¥i out of Parliament in the khaki election, but in the revival marks: “The book takes high rank among the spiteful of | 
; of the Liberal Party he took a leading part, being presi- biographies, and it is to pass a harsh verdict upon that odd of 
dent of the National Liberal Federation in 1904-5. With compound, human nature, to have to admit that spite ful- the 
the return of his party to power he entered the ministry ness is a better quality in a biographer, from the bio- and 
+ of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as President of the grapher’s point of view, than an amiable uncritical effu- soci 
; Board of Education; and on the reconstruction under  siveness.” a ti 
i] Asquith he became Chief Secretary for Ireland. Here, His first essay, Anti-Humbug, is an appreciation of Sir Th 
i like so many Englishmen before him, he honestly and earn- Leslie Stephen, lord paramount of the realm of biography; hist 
estly sought to conciliate Ireland by giving her what she and the particular quality which he singles out for ap- not 
did not want. The revolution of Dublin Green in 1916 preciation is Stephen’s realistic view of the value of the the 
+ put an end to his statesmanship. Two years later he left lives which he so actively commemorated, and his refusal ove 
; Parliament, on the occasion of another khaki election. to delude himself as to the value of his own performance om 
Now comes More Obiter Dicta, made up of writings con- In this volume Mr. Birrell strays farther from the stan 
tributed to magazines between 1890 and 1922, as re- beaten highroad than in his earlier ones and returns with of | 
Be minder of the fact that through his strenuous years of a few genuine finds. One of these is Sir Charles Harding dus 
Magic government Mr. Birrell continued his bookishness. K. C. B. who fills a niche among Victorian gentleman atel 
i The first Obiter Dicta, which appeared in 1884, owed adventurers. Another is John Chamberlain, whose cor- fess 
their success to the light, informal, discursive manner of _respondence covers the reigns of Elizabeth and James |. plie 
their saying. English criticism of that day was a some- Another is Arthur Hall, the first translator of Homer int: whi 
what pontifical affair, with Matthew Arnold and Walter English—out of the not original French. ligh 
Pater and Walter Bagehot and Leslie Stephen. No one The last and longest essay is on Chateaubriand, anothe: phas 
r would have suspected that Oscar Wilde, Max Beerbohm literary statesman. Here Mr. Birrell attempts som-sthing = 
i and Bernard Shaw were just around the corner. So Obiter like genuine interpretation, and his comment has a touci chat 
+ Dicta were enjoyed by palates refined, and rom yet — of anticipatory pathos—the essay was written in 1902. 
rupted by too highly seasoned food. ‘They added a wor He was, he often reminds his readers, a man of «“ 
to the English vocabulary of that day. To birrell was to stairs, a most travelled thane, a Foreign Minister, an Mr 
talk ligh tly, easily, pleasantly, about familiar things, dis- ambassador, an orator, and an aristocrat who was at oe 
ci simulating pedantry and excluding malice—almost the once alive to the sovereignty of the people, the great- rs 
bi 7 exact equivalent of the Harvard term, to drool. And ness of France, the freedom of the Press, the charm kk 
i Birrell’s talk flowed brightly and persistently on, deepen- of religion, and the sanctity of the monarchical idea sien 
aS ing about such rocks as Milton and Carlyle, playing gaily = yer at the bottom of his heart Chateaubriand knew af 
Mi over such diverse substances as Lamb, Benvenuto Cellini, perfectly well that he could no more rule France than the 
Yd, ; Hazlitt, Pope, Johnson, Borrow, Wesley, and Richard- he could have written one of Moliére’s comedies. He cour 
ate son, and rippling into a momentary rapid at Brander Mat- was well qualified to play many parts, but he had noth- atio: 
Hh Ot ; thews’s silly literary chauvinism. ing of the soldier in his composition, and was far hap- Thr 
har This gentle flow is continued in the new volume. Here : ‘bhling hi "iP ay . ; 
hare Reet pong: pier scribbling his memories in a travelling-carriage ing 
a3 ‘ it is easy to see the trend of Mr. Birrell’s interests. A than ever he would have been on a field of battle mat 
‘si ¢ Cambridge man, he is always a little intrigued by New- qu ; 
| es man and the Oxford Movement. It is well enough to But the easy flow of Mr. Birrell’s discursive mind er 


carries him away from such sad stories of the death of 


begin by asserting “There are men to be found in these 
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kings. After quoting Chateaubriand’s magnificent dia- 
tribe against the betrayers and deserters of Napoleon he 
is reminded how often Milton’s line has helped give 
jon to similar emotions. 
Owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs; 
and this leads to a suggestion that the blind Maconides 
owes an apology to the last named species, and this is 
followed by a recognition of the exigencies of rhyme. 
Ropert Morss Loverr. 


Labor Before the Civil War 


The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860, by Norman Ware. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


HE roots of our contemporary social problems lie 

in the past. If history has failed to explain the 
origin and the course of processes in the economic and 
industrial development of the United States, it is because 
history writing in this field has not yielded the materials 
for sound and intelligible interpretation. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find another century in the 
world’s history so rich in the variety of its industrial events 
as the last one hundred years in this country. To describe 
alone the effects of the incessant impact on the country of 
masses of immigrants, of the discovery and exploitation 
of resources on a scale hitherto beyond the dream of man, 
of the succession of industrial revolutions which make 
the observations on the division of labor of Adam Smith 
and Charles Dobbage pale into insignificance, and of the 
social-political consequences of these and other forces, is 
a task to test the mettle of the most skilled of scholars. 
The illumination of these processes of American economic 
history and their welding into a synthetic tale requires 
not only painstaking grubbing after detail, but even more 
the courageous use of imagination, bold hypothesis, and 
even a bit of guessing. Conclusions so achieved may turn 
out to be inaccurate, but they will produce ideas and under- 
standing incomparably more fruitful than the arid labors 
of the past. In this modest little book on the rise of in- 
dustrialism and the labor movement in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the Civil War, Mr. Norman Ware, pro- 
fessor in the municipal University of Louisville, has ap- 
plied to a small segment of economic history the method 
which, in this case at least, raises real problems and throws 
light upon them. He comes close to doing for a brief 
phase of American labor history what the Hammonds did 
much more elaborately and, of course, with greater literary 
charm for the early history of English labor. But if Mr. 
Ware writes not so well, his writing is also less dominated 
by a thesis. 

“The period 1840 to 1850 in American history,” writes 
Mr. Ware, “has been regarded almost exclusively from 
the standpoint of the slavery issue; so exclusively in fact, 
as to obscure social and industrial upheavals remarkable 
alike for their vitality and resource.” On the descrip- 
tion of these upheavals he brings to bear a careful selection 
of contemporary documents, with which he reconstructs 
the elements in the rise of the factory system in this 
country and in the reaction to this changing industrial situ- 
ation of workingmen’s and reformists’ movements. 
Throughout the author writes with vigor and with refresh- 
ing freedom from traditional viewpoints. His statistical 
materials, while naturally sparse and on the whole uncon- 
vincing, show every evidence of critical examination. 

In place of the usual theoretical discussion of the ap- 
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pearance of industrialism and the rise of the factory sys- 
tem, this book describes factories, the tactics of factory 
owners, the composition of the changing groups of factory 
workers, and the working conditions which, first as in- 
dividuals and later as members of trade unions, factory 
workers sought to improve for their own benefit. On this 
background organized labor appears as an agency for the 
redress of simple but fundamental grievances. By the 
fifties the labor movement had ceased to be tail to the kite 
of reformist movements; it had “achieved the emancipa- 
tion of the worker from the traditions of ‘community of 
interest’ between employer and employed; the explicit 
acceptance of his trade status; the limitation of his pur- 
poses; and a compacted form of organization suitable to 
aggressive action.” Trade unions had, in other words, 
begun that movement, which they have pursued faithfully 
ever since, to raise wages, reduce the number of hours, 
and to win for their members a more independent status 
in industry. However much they may have been tempo- 
rarily beguiled by the magnificent programs of Owen, 
Greeley and others, their first and lasting concern was 
with the payment of wages from $5 to $10 a week, with 
prevailing work-days more than 14 hours long, and with 
a status which enabled the Crompton Mills in 1843 to 
post with impunity notices of this kind: 

Those employed at these mills and works will take 
notice that a store is kept for their accommodation, . . 
and it is expected that all will draw their goods from 
said store. Those who do not are informed that there 
are plenty of others who would be glad to take their 
places at less wages. 

Particularly significant in this chronicle of two decades 
are the records of the beginnings of the New England 
textile industry, which to this day is the seat of all that 
is reactionary in industrial relations. In 1847 the Nashua 
Corporation of New Hampshire forced its employees 
to sign individual contracts nullifying the ten hour law 
which three days later became effective in that state. The 
Company “paper” still used for widespread propaganda in 
American industry, contained in 1848 this choice morsel 
on the “Duties and Rights of Mill Girls” from the pen 
of a Miss Farley: “Let me not be misunderstood. I dis- 
like heartily the long hours system in families and in 
corporations, but I have a joyful faith in the corporations. 

. I have no doubt that, in their own good time, they 

will introduce the ten-hour system, and will not this be a 
noble deed?—A noble deed!” Again she felt that 
“all the diseases and inconveniences of factory commun- 
ities do not spring from the inherent corruptions of the 
factory system, but that, on the contrary, the greater part 
of them proceed directly and indirectly from a neglect 
on the part of the operatives themselves. . . .” Those 
who have followed recent controversies over the decay of 
the textile industry in Fall River should be interested to 
find in contemporary comment on the early textile industry 
in Massachusetts that “Nepotism, the invariable offspring 
of autocracy, appeared. Instead of promoting the tech- 
nicians in the mills, ‘the son, son-in-law, nephew or rela- 
tive of some director who in turn allows other directors 
to put their dependents in good positions also,’ was given 
advancement.” 

Concerning the relations of the reform and labor move- 
ments of this period, Mr. Ware protests vigorously against 
the conception that the labor movement was a mere 
tool of reformers. “It is necessary to insist,” he says, 
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“that the labor movement was a reality and not simply a 
bogey erected by the reformers to promote their own ends. 
It existed in the numerous strikes, in ephemeral organi- 
zations, in an equally ephemeral press largely in protests.” 
The whole contribution of the intellectuals to the labor 
movement he rates low in his scale of values. To him 
it was unfortunate “for the working class movement of 
the forties,” that “the intellectuals were always attempting 
to use them to advance their own plans.” Of George 
Evans he writes that he was “the most rigid doctrinaire 
of a period of doctrinaires” and the “Evans’s chief interest 
in the working-class movements of his time was to tie 
them to his programme.” Horace Greeley he regards 
as a “staunch conservative” to whom “the radical factor 
in the situation was the new industrial regime”; and 
Albert Brisbane is described as “an American intellectual 
with no direct experience of industrial conditions or com- 
munities . . .” Harsh as these strictures may seem, they 
are without question timely. For from a critical approach 
to the problem, like this of Mr. Ware, there may perhaps 
come a fresh evaluation of the resources and potency of 
working class ideas. Leo Woman. 


Caxton’s Ovyde 


Ouvyde, hys Booke of Methamorphose, Books X.-XV. 
Translated by William Caxton. Newly Printed from the 
M S. in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. Edited by Stephen Gaselee and H. F. B. Brett- 
Smith. Oxford: Blackwell, for the Shakespeare Head 
Press. £3 35. 


ET us assume, for the sake of convenience, that 
there are three types of translation. There is the 
translation into a language whose whole habit of thought 
and expression so closely fits the temper of the original that 
nothing or little is lost in the process; such is the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare into German. There is the transia- 
tion into a language which no amount of ingenuity can 
convert into a mould fit to reproduce the shape of the 
original; in this type, as no one who has read the Bible 
in French or Dostoevsky in Italian can fail to agree, 
everything is lost and nothing substituted. Then there is 
the third type, in which the original frankly does not 
figure at all, but in the place’ of which is set something so 
authentic that we are enriched by the possession of a second, 
new, and separate work of art where only one stood 
before; such are Urquhart’s Rabelais and Caxton’s Ovid. 
Reading Ovid in Caxton’s English is like reading Pope 
in mediaeval French—if so wild an anachronism may be 
imagined. It is delightful, but it is not Ovid. It is delight- 
ful, for instance, to read of Galathee, “how she was de- 
spucelled by a Gyante,” or of “the ravysshement of Dame 
Helayne by Parys,” but it is not Ovid. _ Nor is the dis- 
crepancy the merely superficial one of orthography or 
phraseology. This alone might invest Caxton’s work for 
us with a quaintness and naiveté, charming, but quite for- 
tuitous. The difference is deeper than that. It is the 
difference in temperament between two men and two ages. 
Ovid was at his best an accomplished and rhetorical poet, 
and at his worst a small, querulous, disgruntled, syco- 
phantic person; Caxton a man of broad humor, living 
in a country whose language was in the making. The 
Metamorphoses in Caxton’s hands became the fables of 
medieval romance; the princes of Troy might have sat 
at the Round Table; the landscape becomes the landscape 
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of England, as when he speak$ of a “swete wynd among 
rosyers, and a lytil broke of water sourdeth, whych ren- 
neth and murmureth upon the gravell that it resowneth 
forto gyve appetyte to slepe”; so Shakespeare set his 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” in @ wood near Athens, but 
though we are convinced by the wood, which is any wood 
where we ever picked bluebells, of the neighborhood of 
Athens we are not convinced at all. This nothern air, 
this procession romantic as a Gothic tapestry, this mysti- 
fying of the sharp and polished Roman sophistication int 
the poetic credulity of the English fifteenth century, i: 
too subtle for exact definition; it simply pervades Caxton’; 
book as a scent, until we feel that he believed in Ovid's 
stories far more than ever Ovid did himself. What was 
for Ovid a cultured exercise was for Caxton a half- 
frightened and wholly enchanting dream. Not that Cax- 
ton was in any way a mystic. He was a plain, humorous, 
and practical printer of London. But he was also an 
Englishman who came very near to being a poet, and 
for him, as for the child, there was always just the bare 
possibility that the story might, after all, be true. 

Moreover, in reading Ovid through Caxton’s pen we 
are reading him not at second, but at third hand. |: 
seems fairly certain, from internal evidence, that Caxton 
made his translation not direct from the Latin, but from 
the French version, or at least the “direct ancestor” of 
the French version, printed in 1484 by Colard Mansion 
or Jean Gossin. Mr. Stephen Gaselee raises, and I think 
proves, the point in his introduction to the present edition, 
going so far as to argue that Caxton never so much as 
glanced into the original Latin. It is probable that had we 
Caxton’s complete translation of the fifteen books, instead 
of only Books X. to XV., we should have also the preface 
with which he was accustomed to introduce his publica- 
tions, and that this would once and for all settle the ques- 
tions. But as we have neither the first nine books nor 
the conjectural preface we can only go on the assumption 
that we are here three-deep in authors. This assump- 
tion is strongly supported. In the first place, there is the 
fact that the several departures from the Latin text occur 
in the French translation of 1848 and in Caxton; in the 
second place, there is the fact that the same mistakes in 
proper names and genders are found both in the French 
and in Caxton. Less convincing, certainly, but still inter- 
esting, is the quantity of French words peppered about 
the English pages. Caxton himself is not very sure of 
their probity, but usually supplements them with an Eng- 
lish equivalent; thus he has “herbes verdoyeng or wexyng 
grene,” “symplesse and unwetyng,” “rendre and gyve” ; he 
is anxious, evidently, that his readers should not think him 
unduly orguyllous or prowd of his scholarship. 

The edition, admirably produced by Mr. Blackwell for 
the Shakespeare Head Press, is edited by Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee and Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith, both of whom con- 
tribute an introduction. Mr. Gaselee’s deals mainly with 
dates and typography; Mr. Brett-Smith’s is the longer, and 
is a model of what a preface can provide in the way of 
sympathetic understanding, imaginative insight, and learn- 
ing without pedantry. I think that the book might have 
been benefited by the addition of a short glossary, but for 
the production and manner of editing one can have noth- 
ing but praise. It is certainly a volume which should fig- 
ure at any international exhibition of book production 4s 
an example of what modern British printing can achieve. 


V. SACKVILLE-WEsT. 
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A Dark Genius 


Black Bryony, by T. F. Powys. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.00. 

Mark Only, by T. F. Powys. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00. 


HEN art holds the mirror up to nature it performs 

a more complicated and worthy task than the 
mere visual reflection of the external world. Realism 
isn’t an end in itself like the trick wrought by the win- 
dowed mechanism of the camera. It is a process to a 
new vision wherein the shape and color of human action, 
the contours of sea and land and sky, appear as final illu- 
sions in a mirror much as a well holds the images of the 
stars. In art we aren’t looking at men and women, but 
at shadows sustained in the depth of a mirror like endur- 
ing appearances after the human scene which cast the 
shadows (or suggested to the sorcerer that shadows might 
be cast or created) is done with the end of the scene. 
Considered without reference to their use in art, the man 
plowing the field, the woman betrayed in love, the child 
tormenting an animal exist as ends in themselves and for 
their own life and purpose. Once they go into the frame 
of art they take on new life and are to be interpreted as 
visions inseparable from the mirror which contains their 
being. 

Te spend long hours arguing about the probable “truth” 
of Mr. T. F. Powys’s representation of peasant life in 
Black Bryony and Mark Only would only cloud our 
understanding of the peculiar nature of his genius. It 
would be too much like disputing the artistic veracity of 
Defoe’s Journal of the plague year because Defoe spent 
the plague year a hundred miles away from London. 
Black Bryony and Mark Only exist as works of art quite 
independent of the fact that Mr. Powys does actually live 
in a village. For all the rest of us know, these mentally 
decayed clergymen, haif-witted old women, obscene 
peasants, drunken malicious oafs, heartless seducers, 
blundering plowmen, and easily betrayed servant maids 
may inhabit the flesh and substance of an English outland 
hamlet. American fiction, however, has gone in so 
robustly for jolly rustics and good-hearted Cape Cod 
fishermen and samaritan farmers that many readers will 
protest against the images distorted (so they will aver) by 
the mirror of Mr. Powys’s own dark temperament. Any 
such issue would take nothing from the curious distinc- 
tion of Black Bryony and Mark Only. In being himself 
alone Mr. Powys proves his genius. After all, the mind 
interprets life only as the structure of the individual 
brain decrees that the mind shall interpret. The eyes 
behold the vision of their own understanding. Mr. 
Powys’s art has nothing to do with that realism which has 
been defined as Caliban’s rage at seeing his own face in 
the glass, 

The absence of dull conscientious realism shows it- 
self best in the speech with whose prose rhythms Mr. 
Powys endows his rustics. Flawed grarnmar is the natural 
speech of peasants, but no peasants ever spoke the rhythm 
and poetry and intense beauty employed on all occasions 
by the peasant Mark Only. “Tis they boys that be com- 
ing, “tis only they simple boys. There bain’t nor dogs 
wi’ "em. ”Tis a loud noise that they boys do make, a 
footed noise. There bain’t nor dogs wi’ ’em, I do hope. 
But all ’same, they wicked hunting-dogs be still alive in 
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village. They do patter and follow when there be folk 
to die. Hill be the place for I, hill be safe from the dogs, 
*tis only they crying birds that do come.” 

‘The accent of Mr. Powys’s own speech takes on the 
very stufi of a high and terrible poetry. “The vegetable 
planted by God must grow. Out of the deep weedy bottom 
of the sea it must grow. In the mud of the far past, in 
the mud of the far future, it must grow. There can be 
no end to its growing. Everywhere the green plants grew 
and their roots clung to the earth. Now it all clung living, 
and, a little later, clung, dying, and under it all there 
were the little maggots. . In the dim mist that 
shrouded the village hovels there were shadows moving, 
shadows made of the denser part of the mire of time, 
shadows that are the thick sediment at the bottom of the 
great pool of waters that is called God.” 

A plot torn from its texture and enfoldment of art con- 
veys very little impression of the atmosphere and tone of 
the story wherein it appears. The actual “plots” of Black 
Bryony and Mark Only might come from any ten-cent 
village melodrama just as the screen versions of Tess and 
Victory made the great originals into ninety-eight cents 
(plus war tax) moving picture melodramas. The plots 
move in the style and are invested in the temperament 
of the author. Put down like a summary of the external 
acts in Black Bryony and Mark Only it sounds so much 
like a bad dream! Girls are seduced by bloody-minded 
wastrels, cats and birds are shot and tortured, old women 
knit while they babble idiots’ tales, curates see nature 
through a haze of illusory visions, wives behold God as 
a transcendent household account nicely balanced in shil- 
lings, a salvation army lass seduces men that she may 
charge them with desire black as the poisonous black bryony 
whose leaves she kisses in an ecstacy of abandonment to 
sin, villagers go about in deeds of cruelty and lust. It is a 
fearful world steeped in its own profound beauty and 
terror. It is shadowed in an obscene vegetable prolifera- 
tion and a corrupt radiancy, in an overpowering wonder 
of growth and decay, desire and passion,-slime and worm 
and lovers’ bodies locked in a perfidious embrace under the 
cold globe of the moon, 

A. Doratp Douctas. 


History Briefs 


Wonders of the Past: The Romance of Antiquity and 
its Splendors. Edited by J. A. Hamerton; with more 
than 1000 illustrations including many full page plates 
in colors. Four columns; Vol. V. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $5.00 each volume. 


HIS delightful book is not be confused with a 

similar series in the same format and by the same 
publishers. All the articles in this volume are signed, and 
many of them are written by distinguished specialists, who 
contrive to pop a pellet of information into the open 
mouth of wonder. The ruin of Timgad is marvelous; 
and the rose-red city of Petra looms as mysteriously as 
any domain that Lord Dunsany has written of ; moreover, 
a glimpse of the physical remains of Thebes, Nineveh or 
Pompeii inevitably tends to create a feeling of historiac! 
perspective even in a mind that reads for shock and stim- 
ulus alone. Palace and tomb and temple and city are 
strewn through these pages as chaotically as their ruins 
are scattered about the map; but the result is impressive 
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and interesting for all that. Such a wonderbook as this 
recalls Walt Whitman’s dictum: “let facts and history 


be properly told: there is no need for romance!” 
L. M. 





Social Struggles in Antiquity, by M. Beer. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company. $1.50. 


EER is probably a socialist, but he does not write 

like one. He reviews the class struggle of ancient 
times as a scholar and historian, without prejudice and 
without passion. He deals with economic revolt in Pales- 
tine, Greece, Rome and the culmination of that revolt 
in primitive Christianity. He also gives rather particular 
attention to the various communist experiments which 
came to birth during these turbulent years— the remark- 
able colony of the Essenes in Judea, the communism of 
Sparta under Lycurgus and his followers, the revolt of 
Sparticus and his economic administration in lower Italy, 
the communism of early Christianity. As one reads, one 
detects a reasonably well defined cycle. The emergence 
from the quasi-communism of the primitive tribe. The 
growth of cities, trade, metal working, and the division 
of labor. The establishment of gold and silver currency, 
and the creation of an increasingly elaborate system of 
property rights. Follows the gradual enslavement of the 
poor by the rich, interrupted with agitation for the cancel- 
lation of debts, and the redistribution of land—the poets 
of revolt crystalizing the agitation in a vision of return 
to the Golden Age, the good old days when land was 
free, and “work was still done for it own sake, and its 
result was blessed.” Sometimes the vision took itself out 
in pious hope, sometimes in legislation wrung from re- 
luctant property holders, sometimes in fire and the sword. 
But sooner or later, complex systems of property ended 
by committing hari-kari. I wish somebody would devote 
himself exclusively and exhaustively to the reaction of the 
mores of property on human nature. Have earlier civiliza- 
tions persistently exceeded the saturation point; is Western 
civilization on the way to exceed it; and where does that 
saturation point lie? S. C. 


Journal of First Voyage to America, by Christopher 
Columbus; with an introduction by Van Wyck Brooks. 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni. $3.50. 


T is fitting that the American Libracy, which purposes 

to revive the more neglected tracts of American litera- 
ture, should begin its career with the hitherto obscure 
Journal of Columbus’s discovery. ‘This is one of those 
essential documents that epitomize a whole era in history, 
and if it is not an original work of American literature, 
it is at any rate a sort of spiritual godfather. Comment 
is really superflous on a book which should be our common 


possesion. L. M. 


The Freedom of the Seas in History, Law, and Politics, 
by Pitman B. Potter. New York: Longmans, Green and 


Company. $2.50. 


HIS is the record of a debate now three hundred 

years old between Selden and Grotius, on whether 
it is true that “the sea hath no king but God alone.” Dr. 
Potter examines the sources, traces the development of the 
controversy in all its modern aspects up to the Washing- 
ton Conference, and concludes that the permanent solu- 
iton of the problem lies with the League of Nations. 
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The book has flowered somewhat ingenuously out of 
a doctoral dissertation. As a contribution to scholarship 
it is lacking. ‘There are many misprints, the reference; 
are sometimes grotesquely wrong, the historical informa- 
tion is at second hand, the bibliography is too general and 
too indiscriminate to be of much utility. The author’; 
analysis of law is not particularly thorough. But the 
book’s value lies in what is least doctoral about it, in the 
prompt and emphatic recognition of the fact that “free- 
dom of the seas” is a meaningless phrase behind which 
nations with weak navies have sought to check the rapacity 
of nations with strong ones. 

Will the League check it? Dr. Potter’s very last con- 
clusion is that full freedom of the seas is impossible a; 
long as wars continue to be fought. Obviously therefore 
when the nations will not learn war any more, the sea 
will be free. But by that time, a great many desirable 
things will have happened, not the least of which, perhaps, 
being the coming of the Cogcigrues. M. R. 


The Fabric of Europe, by Harold Stannard. Nev 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


ICH in thought and richer still in metaphor ani 
historic allusion, this readable volume offers some 
interesting academic philosophizing as to the causes and 
consequences of the World War. Who Mr. Stannard is 
we do not know, further than his own description of him- 
self as “Sometime Scholar of Christ Church,” and the 
publisher’s statement that during the War he was in the 
Intelligence Branch of the War Office, but that owing 
to bad health he has had to live most of the time outside 
England, a circumstance which, with his knowledge of 
language, has contributed to his understanding of con- 
tinental feeling. His admiration of nationalism and th: 
French Revolution, his dislike of Bolschevism, and his 
severity on German Kultur lead one to suspect that not 
a little of his residence abroad has been passed in sunny 
France. Yet it would be unfair to imply that he is al- 
together Gallic in his attitude. He admits that the Slav 
is partly responsible for the War, and that much of the 
Versailles Treaty is unworkable. He has read widely, 
appeals to the influence of Darwinian evolution, and cites 
historical precedent from Alexander the Great to Mu: 
tapha Kemal. He regards what Palmerston called “the 
damned Eastern Question” as the great factor of political 
unrest which in large part caused tx War. And this 
same question was not settled by the diplomats at Ver- 
sailles, because they shelved its consideration for so man) 
months, that they finally were unable to settle it all, owing 
to the cooling of the Entente and the withdrawal of 
America. As to the League of Nations, he is optimistic. 
Born in the travail of war and weak in infancy, it 
nevertheless valuable and destined to grow in stature and 
strength. It is the greatest idea which has issued from the 
war, and “jdeas rather than facts dominate history.” Even 
the United States must eventually join the League, accord- 
ing to his curious reasoning, out of self-protection agains 
Bolshevism. To Mr. Stannard Bolshevism is such a bug- 
bear that it drives him into illogical conclusions: on ont 
page, it is so dangerous that we must hail the League of 
Nations as a saving bulkwark against it; on another, it 
cannot have vitality because its appeal is not to the ideal 
but to the brutal; there is in it no “idea comparable 
that with which the French Revolution pulverized the 
obsolete feudalism that lay about it.” S. B. F. 
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The Man Lenin, by Isaac Don Levine. New York: 


rshi 

‘ke homas Seltzer. $2.50. 

re HIS little book will serve as stopgap until we get a 

, = big and adequate study of the great iconclast. It 

ee at least honest and does not try to impose on the reader 
\4 


certain conception of Lenin. 
The homely details and incidents cited by Levine 
tches a man whose whole being was revolutionary. The 
ley of Lenin’s emotional life is concentrated wrath and 
- at the exploitation and maltreatment of the Russian 
sasantry and proletariat, and at the savage repression of 
heir spokesmen and champions. So he became the ruth- 
ss leader of the Russian working class in a sociat war 
hich he considered inevitable. One is struck by the 
sence of sentiments like those of another great popular 
pader, Lincoln, “With malice toward none, with charity 
or all”; “Government of the people, by the people, for 
he people.” Not one resounding eloquent phrase seems 
» have fallen from the lips of Lenin. It is clear that he 
ould have gotten nowhere with our American democracy. 
he secret of his success with the Russian masses is to be 
xplained by their immense rage and indignation with the 
sarist nightmare. The book throws fresh light on how 
enin overturned the Provisional government, reveals the 
nany dissensions among the Peoples’ Commissars, and 
hows Lenin more and more dominating the thinking of 

























pe is colleagues, while remaining unaffected by theirs. The 
the thor makes clear Lenin’s great strength of will. He 
ving [gggves a Realpolitiker, contemptuous of principles and for- 
side (Qgmulas, impatient of fine phrases, unscrupulous in his 
. of methods, and with a shrewd judgment of elementary 
-on- gpocial forces. An inspiring world leader he certainly was 
the ot. E. A. R. 
his 
net The Index for Volume XX X1X, which was completed 
any ith our issue No.507, has been printed separately. It 


ill be mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who 
Slav ill send his name and address on a post card directed to 
the Mae Pe New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New Y ork City. 
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the Contributors 

ical Joun R. Commons, economist and author, has written 
this among other things: The Distribution of Wealth; 
mm Social Reform and the Church. 

any LAURENCE STALLINGS, who is on the staff of the New York 
ing World, is the author of Plumes, and co-author, with 


of Maxwell Anderson, of What Price Glory, now playing 
: in New York. 


ee Joun Dewey, professor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
tis versity, is the author of Democracy and Education, 
and Creative Intelligence and Human Nature and Conduct. 
the Stover Howarp, journalist and playwright, was, during 
ven the War, captain in the U. S. Air Service and Flight 
rd- Commander of the 20th Aero Squadron. His new 
ast book, Three Flights Up, will be published by Scrib- 
‘ ner’s in the fall. 

Leo WoLMAN is in charge of the research department of 

P the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 
m V. SACKVILLE West, English authoress, has had two novels, 

. , Challenge and Heritage, published in this country. 
ee A. Donatp Douczas, formerly instructor at Harvard and 
Stanford Universities, is now a lecturer in English 


the at Columbia University. 
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The New School 


for Social Research 





PURPOSE: To seek an unbiased under- 
standing of the existing order, its 
genesis, growth and present working, 
as well as of those circumstances 
which are making for its revision. 





Registration begins September 29 
School Year begins October 6 





Joun B. Watson—Behavior Psychology. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Frankwoop E, Witiiams—Mental Hy- 
giene. 
Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 
Douctas A. THom—Habit Training in 


Children. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Bernarp GLuEecKkK—Mental Hygiene Prob- 


lems of Childhood. 
Thursday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


Harry A. Overstreet—The Technique of 


Influencing Human Behavior. 
Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Everetr Dean Martin—Introduction to 


Social Psychology. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Wituram I. THomas—Personality Devel- 


opment. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Horace M. Katten—Dominant Ideals of 


Western Civilization. 
Tuesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


A. A. Go_pENWEIsER—Theories of Evolu- 
tion and Progress from Herbert Spencer 


to Bertrand Russell. 
Monday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 


Davip Fripay—Principles of Political 


Economy. 
Wednesday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Leo Wortman—The Labor Movement in 


the National Life. 
Monday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


Freperick R. Macauray — Statistical 


Method. 
Thursday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 


JosgepH K. Hart—Theory and Practice in 
“New Schools.” 
Friday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 
Srark Younc—The Art of the Theatre. 
Tuesday, 5.20—6.50 P. M. 
H. W. L. Dana—Twentieth Century 


Literature. 
Friday, 8.20—9.50 P. M. 





Tuition for each course of eighteen lectures, $20. 





Write for Catalogue te 
465 West 23d Street New York City 
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of Grand Central Station 
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‘PROSPECT HILL APARTMENTS 


414 STREET AND PROSPECT PLACE 
100% Co-operstive 


On the highest point ip midtown New York; ground floor on a level 
wich sixth door in Washington Square district; within 10 minutes’ walk 


Decorations of apartments and Axmres included in the ssles price. Apart- 
ments will consist of 2 to 4 rooms on larger combinations. Fireplaces, 
chemical refrigeration, incinerators, etc. Occupancy Spring of 1925. 
References required. Send for complete plans. 


HAMILTON, ISELIN & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 


$85 Madison Avenue, Mucray Hill 7660 
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DOES YOUR CHILD FALL 
TO CONCENTRATE? 


This fault ie often found in super. 
vif children, due to lack o 
interest in routine work. 


Our progressive methods, our sunal) classes 

aud our understanding teachers, enable y 

to attain unusual success with syd 
children. 

A Country Day School of the progressiy, 

pew education type, with emal) boarding 

department under ideal home conditions 


for children under sixteen, located 4 
WASHINGTON’S loveliest suburb. 


Chevy Chase Country Day Scho! 


Dept. B, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Director, Stanwood Cobb, Harvard 4 x 








station; freyuent expresses, 
from station, three 


Address Harry 





MT. AIRY, (Near Harmon-on-Hudson) 


A new colony for liberals and radicals. 54 minutes from Grand Central 
Property a mile from Croton Lake, two miles 


- % acre of high, d 
25x100 ft. each), $150 to gee. 
ly, No. 70 Fifth Ave., Room 411, for circular. ce 
hours 2:30 to 6 P.M. daily except Saturday. Saturday 11 A.M. to 2 P.M. 


miles to the beach 
wooded land (equal to 4 city lots of 


and well 





BROOK BEND TAVERN 


all year-round house 
Monterey, Massachusetts 
miles from Great Barrington 
High in the Berkshire Hillis Tavern 
recently renovated, decorated and 


beau iy furnished. Steam heat 
and electricity. Four huge open fre- 
laces. cjous home food. Suites 


Pith bath. ates by the day, $5 


and u By the week, from $28 to 
$60. fend ‘or illustrated folder to 


MISS LEILA LIVINGSTON MORSE 


























GREAT DEBATE OF THE 
CAMPAIGN! 


Socialism vs. La Follettism! 


SCOTT NEARING 
Foremost Radical Spokesman 
versus 


MEYER LONDON 
First Socialist Congressman and 
Labor Attorney 
Chairman to be announced 


SUBJECT: 
RESOLVED: That no class-conscious 
Socialist or worker can or should vote 
for La Follette. 
z Mr. Nearing, Affirmative 
Mr. London, Negative 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5, at 3 P. M. 


CENTRAL OPERA HOUSE 
67th St. and 3rd Ave. 


Tickets $1.10 (incl. war tax) 


On Sale at: Jimmie Higgins Deskaben, 127 
University Place; Gothic Art Book Store 
176 Second Avenue; Katz's Music Store, 181 
i. Broadway; Epstein's Drug tongs 1674 
Madison Avenue; Stern’s Jewelr tore, 
1337 Wilkins Avenue, Bronx; eidorf's 
Book Store, 1817 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn; 
Katz's Drug Store, 78 Graham Avenue, 
Brooklyn, or at the offices of and by 
mail from 


The League for Public Discussion 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. Longacre 10434-10435 








WRITERS: We render an unusual- 

Vv effective class of service to au- 

thors and beginners who- desire their 
manuscripts typed for publication, 

Scenarios, stories, news articles and 

plays. 

THE AMERICAN TYPISTS, 
Box 5, Elmhurst, New York City 











APARTMENTS FOR RENT 


64 Bank S8t., spacious rooms; in fine, 
old house (4 or 5 rooms); modern 
improvements. Tenants decorate to 
suit personal taste. Long lease; 
moderate verms. Vaughn, 

wich Ave., N. Y. C. 














WANTED—A furnished apart- 
ment, New York City, for six 
months, October—May, 1925, 
only. 2, 3 or 4 rooms, bath, 
kitchen. East Side below 70’s 
referred, but not indispensable. 
or responsible tenant with best 
references. Address Box 123, 
The New Republic. 











For rent in the mountains of Ja- 
maieo, furnished bungalow. Cool, 
bracing climate, beautiful sea view; 
reasonable rent. 
G. RUSSELL, Gorgas Hospital, 
Tampico, Mexico 














Hundreds Stand in Line in Philadel. 
te THE SUNDAY TRAN. 
RIPT. 
Other Publication on Earth. Neve 
Solicited an Advertisement in Seventy. 
five Years. Six different copies for 
Twenty-five cents. Sunday Transcript, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


in 101,41 @ Become More Efficient 

















An Opening On a Liberal Weekly 


There is a position open in the editorial department of a liberal 
weekly periodical in New York City for a young man or woman 
of college education. Technical knowledge of proof-reading de- 
sirable but not imperative. Apply by letter to Box X. O., The 


New Republic. 
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You will find the answer to the above questions in “The Com- 
mon Creed of Common Sense,” a 32-page booklet printed in § 
large type. Send 25c for your copy of “The Common Creed § 


of Common Sense” to 


MOSES STEINBERG 
er Building 


rbock 


1406 Knicke 
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The New 


REPUBLIC 


for the next four months 


for $1.00 


S the presidential campaign hits its full stride the final result only becomes more shrouded 
in doubt. The price of wheat stays up and Coolidge’s chances with it. La Follette and 
Wheeler have succeeded in welding the forces disgusted with the two old parties into an aggres- 
sive and united political organization whose strength becomes more threatening every week. 
Governor Smith hesitates about another term and Davis’s chances of carrying New York State, 
so vital to him if he is to win, are materially lessened. What was the merest possibility a few 
weeks ago—the throwing of the election into the House—has now become decidedly probable. 
But this only serves to increase the uncertainy. How can a deadlocked House choose a Presi- 
dent from these three candidates? Perhaps the Electoral College this time will establish a new 
precedent and really ballot as was originally intended. From whatever angle it is viewed, the 
situation this year presents the most varied opportunities for speculation and study. 


Among those publications which can be counted on really to understand what is going 
on and to convert events in political forecast, The New Republic takes the lead. Through- 
out the campaign the paper will have correspondents on all the fronts, observing, reporting 
and interpreting, but the weight of its shoulder will be against the old two party monopoly 
and for La Follette. It invites you to participate with it in this most exciting and important 
campaign on terms that make acceptance easy. See below—and remember; that while politics 
has become the major preoccupation of all of us, books are not to be forgotten, nor the the- 
atre, nor the other aspects of cultural living. 


The New 
REPUBLIC 
421 West 21# Strect 
NewYork City 








For the enclosed $1.00 send me The New Republic, beginning with your current issue and ending with your issue 
of January 30th. 














iE pebteatien of On Deter 
| peedia Britannica in a New Form 

at a sweeping reduction in 
price marks a new epoch in the history 
of this great work. 

To-day you can obtain one of these 
sags 19a cndaon aol pioatigeh 

ge type, complete and unabri 
for 46 per cent less than the famous 
Cambridge issue. Here at last is the 
ideal Britannica at a price so low that 
every home can afford it. 

This is perhaps the most important 
announcement that has been made in 
the 156 s that the Britannica has 
been published, and it records one of 
the greatest publishing achievements 
of all time. 


Summed up, it means that it is now 
possible for us to offer you the com- 
pate Seis See type 

the original plates at a reduction 
of nearly one-half—by far the lowest 
ice at which the newest and latest 
ge type Britannica has ever been 
sold to the general public. 


Revolutionary changes 
in publishing 

The idea behind the New Form was 
the logical outcome of years of lence; 
it crystallized the recommendations of 
ae of users and owners iy = 

itannica. Leading printers and pu 
lishers said: “If you can doit, it will bea 
big success.” 

We gave the specifications to our ex- 
perts and told them to go ahead. Their 
success has been beyond all expecta- 
tions. 

These were the specifications—and 
they have. been ied out to the letter: 


(1) Large type, easy to read. 
(2) Complete and latest text. 
(Nothing omitted, nothing altered.) 
(3) Fully illustrated. 
(All the original plates, maps, etc.) 


(4) Sweeping reduction‘in price. 
WHY THE PRICE IS SO LOW 
First of all, the experts made a striking 
innovation—they decided to bind this 
issue of the Britannica in 16 double 
volumes instead of 32 single volumes. 
That one change enabled us to save 
nearly 50 per cent of the binding cost. 

This innovation was made possible by 
the use of the famous Britannica Opacity 


NOW READY! 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNIC: 


in a New Form 
at a Saving of 46% 






This Handsome 
BOOKCASE FREE 
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Contents identical with issues 
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Then it was determined to print this 
issue from the plates of the famous Cam- 
bridge issue, which sells for nearly twice 
as much. By doing this it was possible 
to save thousands of dollars, because we 
did not have to reset 33,000 pages of type. 

The use of these plates is your guar- 
antee that the text is identical with that 
of the finest de luxe 
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dustry, art, science, invention, 
It contains 49,000,000 words, 33, 
pages and 15,600 illustrations— 
much material as 476 books of aveng 
size printed on ordinary paper. 
Only a limited edition « 
this 46% saving 

20,000 sets of the Britannic 

the New Form have been printed: 
more than 3000 of these were sold 
fore a single volume was off the preg 
Announcement of the New Fo 

is being made in London, Paris x 
other capitals simultaneously with: 
announcement in America. Of ¢ 
17,000 sets hardly more than half » 
be available for the United States. 
urge you, therefore, to mail the « 
pon to-day for full details if you way 
to get one of these sets at the 
precedented saving of 46 per cent. 
But you must act promptly! Ty 
special Handy Volume issue (whi 
was offered last fall and which w 
never be reprinted) was sold out lor 
before the date originally fixed { 
the end of the sale, and thousands 
people who meant to order but put! 
off were disappointed. There is 
doubt that this present issue in th 
New Form will be sold just as quick 
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